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INTRODUCTION 


I was just twelve years of age when I came across 
my father’s copy of Byron. And it was then that I 
discovered Don Juan. 

At the time, and for many years after, I thought that 
it was Byron himself who had created the character. 
When I learned that he had not, I concluded, then, that, 
like the legend of King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table, the legend of Don Juan must derive 
from some cloudy source far back in the centuries, that 
it was inextricably rooted in the early general folklore 
of Spain and had thence spread throughout all lands, 
and had grown in volume down the ages. . . . 

Years after, when I had achieved ideals of more 
definite scholarship to go with my literary enthusiasms, 
I was astonished to find that it was held common 
knowledge by scholars that the Don Juan legend had 
its source and definite beginning in the works of one 
particular writer, and that it had sprung from any- 
thing else but a common synthesis of folklore and 
tradition—that the character of Don Juan was created 
and given to the world, for the first time, by the old 
Spanish dramatist, Fray or Father Gabriel Tellez, who 
wrote his many plays under the pen-name of Tirso 
de Molina, 

And it was my good chance to come upon the first 
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volume of the collected works of this dramatist, one 
afternoon, at Brentano’s bookshop, on Fifth Avenue 

. and to discover, further, that this first volume 
contained the play in question—the play in which Don 
Juan makes his début to a world that can since never 
admire him too much, nor hear too much of him, 
judging by all the plays, poems, stories, and operas 
that have since been written around his life and adven- 
tures. . 

“El Burlador de Sevilla” the original is entitled . . . 
as I have translated it “The Love-Rogue of Seville.” 

With my “find” in my possession I hurried back to 
my room. 

I delved eagerly into the body of the play as into a 
discovered vein of gold. 

As I read on and on the greatness of the work daz- 
zled me. The beauty of it seemed like that of some 
famous antique statue; brought to light, however, not 
mutilated, but whole. 

Its dialogue was at times as succinct and rapid as 
Euripides at his best. Its action was as swift and 
bright and clean-dividing as a blade of Toledo steel. 
And where, after the early profuse fashion, there en- 
sued long speeches and soliloquies, a rushing flame of 
poetry carried the unwearied verse along. 

For weeks I ate, slept, and talked Don Juan, till my 
friends began to accuse me of suffering from a Don 
Juan complex, Freud then being the prevalent intel- 
lectual fad... . 

I read everything I could lay hands on that per- 
tained to the Don Juan Legend, beginning with 
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Cicognini, Dorimond, and Moliere, and continuing 
down to modern times, to the beautiful but bourgeois 
“Dernier Nuit” of Rostrand and the “smart-aleck” 
“Man of the Rose” of Battaile. . 

I made my way through the thousand and one plays, 
novels, operas, stories, and poems stolen from the good 
old Spanish priest’s original and first creation ... I 
say stolen, because hardly a one of these following 
writers give any credit to Tellez: 

For Don Juan was as much a creation of his, as 
Hamlet was of Shakespeare, as Sancho Panza and Don 
Quixote were of Cervantes. 

Even Goethe, lifting Faust bodily from folklore, 
inherits the legitimate fame of his work. But Fray 
Gabriel Tellez, or Tirso de Molina, as he is better 
known, receives none or scant mention, while the living 
personality of his Don Juan has been taken from the 
“Burlador” a hundred times and over, without so 
much as a half-gracious “by-your-leave” of decent 
acknowledgment or imparting of the original creator’s 
name. 

As a consequence, the fame of Don Juan has been 
trumpeted greatly about the world, and Spain con- 
siders him one of her greatest literary possessions ; 
many of her scholars, even, contend for the fact of his 
having actually existed ... and still he treads the 
boards in Spain, every Autumn, on the eve of All 
Saints’ Day. 

But here too, even, a great unfaith is held toward 
Tirso de Molina. It is not his play that is presented, 
but that of Zorilla, a work written in the eighteen 
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forties. In Zorilla’s drama there is nothing of the 
stark, powerful modelling of the antique prototype. 
In comparison with the older play, it is a mere candy 
confection. ... 

The Don Juan of Molina goes to eternal damnation, 
played about with bright, clean lightning at the end 

. the Don Juan of Zorilla takes on an obscure, 
unconvincing Christian conversion and ascends to 
heaven in the midst of pink clouds and unsexed angels, 
like our own little Eva in Uncle Tom’s Cabin... 
what an indecent going-out for a forthright cavalier 
whose greatest fame and honour lay in his consummate, 
unrepentant roguery! 


When it came to the actual work of translating 
Tirso de Molina’s “Burlador” I found three methods 
open to me: first, the not-to-be-thought-of, wretched 
method of the Bohn Classical Library, and that of the 
Swanwick version of Faust—the way of the zoologist 
-and taxidermist, where each bone, hair, scale, feather, 
and articulation is carefully preserved; but where the 
result is a cadaver and not a living body of literature. 
Secondly, there was another method much better: the 
way of the great period of translators in England, 
when, with tolerable fidelity to the original, much of 
the first fire is preserved—as Dryden, with Virgil; 
Pope, with Homer; Fairfax, with Tasso. . 

But the third, best and last method of translation 
was the one I chose—the method Fitzgerald used 
when he brought Omar Khayyam over into English 
from the Persian. 
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For it is to Fitzgerald that all would-be translators 
should look; to Fitzgerald, who emulated Omar in the 
possession of his own garden, wines, and singing night- 
ingales . . . though, I am afraid, he did not take 
example of the divine Tent-maker in the matter of the 
“Thou” beneath his “bough.” .. . 

For I have it that Fitzgerald was a chronic bachelor 
in the mid-Victorian sense, and that the matron who 
tended to his domestic wants had neither silk-soft hand 
nor starry eye, nor the vermeil of the young rose on 
Meercneek, ... 

Yet this curious celibate somehow so managed the 
pouring of Omar’s rare wine into his English recepta- 
cle of verse that not a particle of its aroma and rich- 
ness perished in the transit. On the contrary, there are 
critics of knowledge who assert that he bettered Omar, 
as Christ did the water, when he poured it forth at 
the feast at Cana, changing its substance miraculously 
from the wan colour of water into the purple richness 
of good wine, as it progressed from pitcher to pitcher. 


Fitzmaurice Kelly, an authority on the history of 
Spanish literature, maintains that the “Burlador” is 
too obscure for translation. I am glad that I didn’t 
come across this statement till after I had inscribed 
“finis” to my labour, as otherwise so high an author- 
ity might have frightened me away from my task. .. . 


Though I do not always and ever follow my great 
original word for word and phrase for phrase, yet I 
think that I have seldom missed the living value and 
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colour of the successive metaphor, of that running 
fire that sparkles and lives beneath the flow of verse 
and line, buoying up the words, as it were, from be- 
neath, and effecting that strange exaltation, that un- 
analysable miracle called “poetry.” 

In several places I put a few lines of my own to the 
body of the verse—as, for instance, at that part where 
Don Juan intercepts the letter from Dofia Ana that 
is meant for De la Mota—where I make Don Juan 
exclaim— 


“The hunt is on; the bugles call 
To chase the greatest game of all, 
Woman,—in devious pursuit 
I track her course from place to place, 
Then trap her like a frightened brute 
And snatch the trophies of the chase.” 


As for the marvellous songs interspersed through 
the play, I make but small pretence there to literalness 
of word, though I trust that the spirit of my own verse 
does not go entirely out of. pace with that of the 
original... . 


There is little we know about the life of Fray Ga- 
briel Tellez, or Tirso de Molina . . . we have just a 
handful of dates, a scattered score of bald facts... . 

According to the inscription over his effigy in the 
Convent of Our Lady of Mercy of Soria, he was 
born in Madrid, in the month of October, 1571. 
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Not much is known of his family excepting that he 
wrote of a sister as having been equal to him in both 
genius and in ill-fortune. 

As neither Calderon nor Lope de Vega wrote under 
pen-names, their contemporary, Tirso, probably did so 
because he perhaps felt it to be incompatible with the 
priestly character to indite comedies and plays... 
but this is a matter of conjecture... . 

The author of the “Burlador” studied for religious 
orders in his youth and remained in the Church till the 
day of his death. 

At the age of twenty-nine he wrote his comedy, 
“Amar por sefias,” and from this time on his dra- 
matic productions succeeded each other in great num- 
ber. 

In 1608 he lived in Madrid. In 1613 he took up his 
abode at Toledo. In 1606 he embarked on a voyage 
to Santo Domingo in company with other members of 
his (The Merecenarian) Order, where he read three 
courses of lectures in theology, labouring likewise, 
during his following two years’ residence in the Island, 
at the reforming and bettering of his monastery. 

When he came back to Spain from America he 
again took up his residence in Toledo. There his plays 
were well received. That city is the place of action of 
his “Cigarreles de Toledo,” in which play he praises 
the people of Toledo over all the other city-dwellers in 
Spain. 

Nevertheless, he left this city of his most liking 
(probably on some ecclesiastical mission), as is proven 
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by the dedication to him of Lope de Vega’s comedy, 
“Lo Fingido Verdadero,” and by his presence at the 
Academia Poetica de Madrid. 

Tellez was always a good churchman, and the cares 
of his order now brought him to Zaragoza (in 1622), 
whence he returned to Madrid in 1623, contesting, in 
1625, for a poetic prize on the occasion of the fiesta 
of San Isidro. He did not win the prize. It was, 
as usual, awarded to some unknown mediocrity. True 
poets seldom win any prize other than immortality. 

Up to this time the dramatic career of Tirso de 
Molina seems to have run along smoothly in its course. 
Hitherto his plays had been universally applauded. 
Nor had any one cast aspersions on his good name 
as a man of Holy Orders. 

But in 1625 voices were raised against the good 
Father. As his contemporaries were scarcely more 
refined than he, in their efforts, it is difficult to find 
the source and cause of this sudden wave of adverse 
opinion that rose against him... . 

Could it have been for the reason that, in his pious 
attempt to show youth that death is an unexpected 
thing, that one cannot put off the day of repentance 
too long, even in the first flower of life—that he gave 
too strong an impression of having neglected a car- 
dinal doctrine of the Church, of seeming to belittle 
the doctrine of the efficacy of last-minute repentance, 
in allowing Don Juan to go down to Hell un- 
shriven? ... 

During twenty years of continuous play writing he 
had hitherto met with but little ill-will beyond that 
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which competent literary skill and genius must always 
expect, where mere talent grows envious. 

At any rate, whatever the cause for his being as- 
sailed, it brought a halt to his productivity . . . and 
- for ten years he gave over dramatic composition and 
devoted himself to his duties as an official of his 
Order. 

In 1626 we find him in Salamanca, whence he went 
to Trujillo to exercise the functions of Commander. 
He returned to Salamanca in 1629 to participate in 
the fiesta held in honour of San Pedro Molesco, 
founder of the Merecenarians. 

He lived in Barcelona between 1632 and 1629. He 
became Definidor General and Chronicler General of 
the Merecenarians. 

But before that he had been named Definidor Gen- 
eral of Santo Domingo, to which island he had re- 
turned in 1618. He was made Presentado in 1620, 
Commendador in 1626, Maestro in 1639. From 1635 
he lived in Madrid, where he published an edition of 
his dramas. 

In his sixty-seventh year he gave over all other 
writing to compose a history of his Order. 

He died in good grace, as Superior of the Convent 
of Soria, the twelfth of March, 1648, in his seventy- 
seventh year. 


The Play Itself 


“El Burlador de Sevilla,” “The Jester, or Deceiver, 
of Seville,” ought really to be entitled “The Last Days 
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of Don Juan,” for it is of his last days that the drama 
tells the story. 

It is evident, by the context of the play, that Don 
Juan, young as he is, already possesses a notorious 
name for his adventures and misdeeds—having been 
sent from Spain to Naples for the very offence—the 
deception of one or many women—with the perpetra- 
tion of which the curtain rises on the first act. ... 

The action begins on a dark night, in the palace of 
the King, at Naples, and continues on the Tarragonian 
coast of Spain; then it extends to Seville and its neigh- 
bouring country. 

On the rise of the curtain for the first act the cry 
of a woman deceived breaks forth of the darkness. 
. . . It is the Duchess Isabela, who exclaims that she 
has been deceived by some unknown man who has 
come to her in the guise of her betrothed, Duke Oc- 
tavio. The King of Naples rushes in, in answer to her 
call for help and vengeance. He summons Don Pedro 
Tenorio, Don Juan’s uncle and Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary from Spain. He hands Don Juan over into 
the custody of the latter. 

But when Don Pedro comes to the realisation that 
it is the person of his amiable nephew that he has 
in charge, he dismisses the guards and proves true 
to family ties by giving Don Juan a chance to escape 

. and then, as Isabela is herself uncertain as to 
whose dupe she has been—Don Pedro lays the blame 
on her innocent fiancé, the fat, gentle, stupid, good 
Duke Octavio. 

Don Juan sets sail from Naples, together with his 
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servant Catalinon, one of the greatest servant-charac- 
ters in the history of all literatures, not excepting 
Sancho Panza. The ship in which master and man 
embark is wrecked off the coast of Tarragon. Don 
Juan and his gracioso, Catalindn, narrowly escape 
drowning, and gain land. 

Here again an easy conquest falls in the Love- 
Rogue’s way. The Fishermaid Tisbea, who has just 
left off boasting, in a long, beautiful soliloquy, of her 
immunity to the influence and wiles of love and of 
her rigorous treatment of all her love-sick fisher- 
suitors, straightway succumbs to the blandishments 
of the half-drowned, but still passion-eager and adroit 
young cavalier. . . 

Don Juan spends the dark of the night in “her little 
hut of straw” with her. And in the morning he and 
Catalinodn decamp for Seville, where he is already 
persona non grata. 

Tisbea, perceiving her abandonment, raises a hue 
and cry over her deception, and herself sets out for 
Seville, to complain to the King himself for the abuse 
she has suffered at the hands of one of his courtiers 

. . as does also Isabela, now certain that it was one 
of the noblemen attached to the Spanish embassy, and 
not her proper fiancé, who effected her ruin. . 

Duke Octavio also sets out on a like mission of 
complaint, refusing to accept the blame thrust upon 
him of an offence committed by some one else. 

In the meantime Don Juan and Catalinon arrive at 
Seville. 

But by this time the story of the former’s escapade 
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in Italy has come to his father, through a letter sent 
by Don Pedro. And Don Diego Tenorio, Don Juan’s 
father, loyally informs King Alonzo of his son’s fresh 
default in good behaviour . . . and the King, straight- 
way to repair the wrong, orders the marriage of Don 
Juan with Isabela... . 

But, for a time of brief punishment, Don Juan is 
to be sent into exile to Lebrija. .. . 

Duke Octavio now reaches the court. He is of- 
fered, in compensation for the wrong he has suffered, 
the hand of Dofia Ana, daughter of the Commander 
of Calatrava, Don Gonzalo de Ulloa. . . 

But Dofia Ana is already deeply involved in an in- 
trigue with Don Juan’s crony, the Marquis de la 
Mota. And on the very eve of his departure to 
Lebrija, Don Juan foregathers with the Marquis, 
learns that the latter is about to keep a rendezvous 
with Dofia Ana, and, his desire for new excitement 
getting the better of his loyalty to a friend, by a 


stratagem he takes the place of Mota, and makes love . 


to Dofia Ana in his stead. 
But the girl suspects some subterfuge, some deceit 

. and she, too, calls out on the night for help... 
and her father, Don Gonzalo de Ulloa, rushes out te 
her aid, old as he is,—drawn, naked sword of ven- 


geance in his hand. Don Juan tries to wave the old — 
man aside . . . but the latter, full of fury, assails the 


Love-Rogue, ehad is killed by him. 

Don Juan flees the scene of the murder. . 

“Come, let us fly!” he bids his servant, Catalinon, 
who quickly responds, 
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“Master, I’m with you there; 
I'll go so fast my feet will singe the air!” 


Don Juan’s father, Don Diego Tenorio, appears on 
the scene of the murder, accompanied by the City 
Watch, and joined by the King ... De la Mota is 
apprehended loitering in the vicinity and is taken in 
charge as the perpetrator of the crime. 

Dofia Ana is so confused, that now she is not sure 
but that De la Mota might have, after all, been the one 
who slew her father. . . 

Don Juan, certain that he has thrown off the scent, 
sets out for Lebrija. But he runs into a rustic wed- 
ding festival by the way. With his usual avid in- 
trepidity, he manceuvres himself into possession of 
Aminta, the country maiden and bride-to-be of the 
Rustic, Batricio . . . while, as before, Catalinon pre- 
pares two horses for flight. ... 

After this, his last outrage, like the true desperado, 
the Love-Rogue decides to return to the scene of his 
greatest crime. He decides not to obey the King’s 
order, but to head his course back again to 
Seville. ...In the meantime all his victims have 
reached the court of Alonzo, there to lay their com- 
plaints at his feet... . 

And now Don Juan and Catalindén find themselves, 
in the dusk, close by the cemetery where the former’s 
murdered man lies buried. And there before them 
looms the huge stone statue of the Commander of 
Calatrava, Don Gonzalo de Ulloa—with the inscrip- 
tion upon it, 
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“Here lies a most loyal gentleman, biding the time 
when God will have vengeance on the traitor who slew 
him.” 


Now “traitor” is the one epithet to which Don Juan 
takes most exception. He ridicules the sentiment of 
the inscription, plucks the beard of the statue, and 
invites it, if it can attain motion in its limbs of stone, 
to come and dine with him, that very night, at the 
inn where he is putting up. 

To the astonishment. of Don Juan, the fear and 
panic of Catalinon and the two other servants, the 
huge statue actually arrives .. . but, assured by the 
off-handed coolness and courage of their master, they 
soon recover somewhat of their ease. 

The banquet over, the Statue of the Commander 


asks to see Don Juan alone, After a brief parley, ~ 


Don Juan accepts a return invitation to dinner, the 
following night, at the mortuary chapel of Don 
Gonzalo. ; 

And now, the Statue having departed, Don Juan’s 
limbs fall into a violent trembling of involuntary fear. 
But he soon re-masters his physical self and strides 
out, exclaiming— 


“To-morrow I'll go to the Dead Man’s chapel 
And eat his food, and drink his wine of hell 
As deep and well as he; and all Seville 
Will stand a-gape, and marvel at my daring!” 


Octavio now discovers who it is who made a fool 
of him at Naples. He rushes into the King’s pres- 
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ence and demands the privilege of meeting Don Juan 
in single combat, calling the latter a traitor in his 
father, Don Pedro’s, presence. The father snatches 
up the challenge of the ugly word, crying out that his 
son, whatever else his crimes may be, is of noble 
blood and is not a traitor . . . he offers to fight Oc- 
tavio then and there, and the King, despite his royal 
power and presence, is hardly able to prevent the 
combat. 

Aminta arrives to claim the fulfilment of Don 
Juan’s promise of marraige. 

For some reason or other the King is now moved 
to relent in his punishment of Don Juan and gives 
word that he is to be brought back from his exile at 
Lebrija. He commands his instant marriage with 
Isabela. 

For the first time the sun of good fortune and a 
happy end to his career seems to have dawned for 
Don Juan, but, in spite of the urging of Catalinon, he 
insists on keeping his engagement with the Statue. 
He avows to his frightened graciosio that he holds 
to only one rule, to keep his word—with men, but 
not with women, for there “False matches False. . . .” 

All other conventional points of honour are merely, 


—“Cloaks that cowards use 
That honour’s seeming may escape dishonour.” 


And so Don Juan, in company with his servant, re- 
pairs to the tomb of the Commander . . . where they 
dine together, he, the enormous Image, and the quak- 
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ing gracioso, Catalinon ...at a table made of a 
funeral slab . . . on scorpions and adders ... and, 
for wine, 


“A bitter drink of gall and vinegar.” 


Infernal music and a song of judgment provide 
entertainment for the Love-Rogue and his servant; 
this in return for the flippant love-song he had sung 
for the Commander at the Inn the preceding night. 

Don Juan now rises to depart. The Commander 
takes his hand in seeming farewell ... . but does not 
let go. ... Don Juan is shot through and through 
with the cruel fires of hell. He cries out, even then, 
in courageous wrath, and strikes with his dagger . . . 
An, Vartns eka k 

“I only wound the unwounded air with blows!” he 
exclaims, casting his weapon aside. 

Then, as a true believer, despite his wild and way- 
ward career, he asks of the Statue that he be allowed 
to go, in order to make his last confession to a 
priests<) 2 


“JT will return 
My word, you know, is good!” 


to be answered by the Statue, 


“Upon the threshold of eternity 

It is too late now for a good resolve!” 
And Don Juan perishes, crying out— 
“T am myself again! 


: 4 \ 
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I die: but before God and hell and earth, 
With my last breath I perish DON JUAN!” 


At the palace of the King: 

All the victims of the Love-Rogue are assembled 
together in complaint before the King ... when 
Catalinon hurries in, alive, escaped, unhurt, but 
ghost-pale and palsied, as he recounts the fearful 
story of Don Juan’s end. 

Then all the petty little Injured and Abused have 
amends made them by their monarch. For Don Juan, 
the one obstacle in the way of their felicity, has been 
removed out of their path. 

Octavio marries Isabela; De la Mota, freed from 
prison, marries Ana; Batricio claims again the hand 
of his willing Aminta; while Tisbea, no longer proud 
but humbled, sees merit enough in the rustic fidelity 
of the fisherman, Anfriso, to give her heart into his 
keeping. 


A poet still has as hard a time as ever making his 
living, that is, if he insists on being a poet for twenty- 
four hours around the clock, and not part-time clerk 
or sub-editor on the side, in order to keep the pot 
boiling. 

For years I had performed the incredible feat of 
making a living by my poetry alone... . 

But now I must,—for the three months I had 
allowed myself for translating the Burlador,—give 
over all writing of lyrics on which my bread depended 
. . . consequently I must give up earning a living by 
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my poetry. But I had just sold a poem for fifteen 
dollars. I figured that, given a place somewhere in 
the Village rent-free, I could get along on that sum 
for three months. 

I met Vincent Pepe, to whom this book is dedicated, 
on lower Fifth Avenue, one Sunday afternoon, as I 
was strolling along with Colbert, the Indian painter 

. and it was then that I half-jokingly broached 
the subject of rent-free lodgings in which to carry 
through my projected translation of the first Don Juan 
play. . 

But Bene took the matter seaedaly and invited me 
to come and talk with him about it the following Tues- 
day . . . when he told me of a house he was selling, 
on Morton Street. ... He told me I could get in 
there and occupy the whole first floor. . . 

It was the former residence, he said, of A. T. 
Stewart, the deceased merchant-prince. . 

“But how are you going to live while you bury 
yourself away like that?” 

“On my fifteen dollars. . . . I have figured that if 
I buy only rye bread, cheese, and coffee, I can make 
that sum carry me through three months. 

“And S. J. Kaufman of the Globe has a broken- 
down ottoman he says he’ll donate. 

“And Christine, the Village restaurant-keeper, prom- 
ises me a chair with one rung gone. . 

“And I can get a drygoods box for a desk from the 
Grocer from whom I procure my ryebread, coffee 
and cheese. 

“So you see I’ll be fixed up fine!” 
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I moved into my place next morning. 

It was an enormous apartment fitted out with fire- 
places of black marble. And from the high ceilings 
depended old-fashioned chandeliers in forests of crys- 
tal. And the folding doors that partitioned off the two 
great rooms from each other were of mahogany. 

And I had a kitchen range and bath tub in the back, 
and a sort of balcony, windowed in . . . and a garden 
outside of that... . 

The ottoman came, express prepaid, with a little 
bedding added . . . much more than I needed, for it 
was already late, warm Spring ... and I carried 
over from Christine’s the kitchen chair with the one 
rung gone ...and my grocer was glad to let me 
have a large drygoods box for a desk. 


Then for days and nights I scarcely moved from 
my apartment. There I stayed, almost physically 
inert, dreaming over my old Spanish play . . . and, 
now and then, as the Inspiration came, I brought, bit 
by bit, its antique, passionate poetry over into modern 
English verse. . 

At times it seemed to me that the old Spanish priest 
who had written the original, stood over me, a grey, 
phantom figure, and aided my thought and guided my 
Petes.’ 

At nights, when I slept at all, at frequent intervals 
the ottoman would exercise its weird trick of collaps- 
ing to the floor ...when I would start wide- 
awake, and with joy brew another pot of coffee and 
set to the delightful task again . . . and often dawn 
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would put up its grey face to the window with an 
unexpectedness that almost frightened me, and find 
me still writing on. 


FINIS 


a 


PEOPLE IN THE PLAY 
(In order of appearance) 


Don Juan Teworio, the Love-Rogue 
Tue Ducuess IsaBeLa, betrothed to Duke Octavio 
Tue Kine or NAPLES 
Don Juan's uncle, and ambas- 
Don Pepro Texon | sador plenipotentiary from 
Spain to Naples. 
Tue DuxKeE Octavio 
Ripio, his valet 
TisBEA, a fisher maiden 
CataLinon, Don Juan's valet 
CORIDON, a fisherman 
ANFRISO, a fisherman 
Atonzo, King of Spain 
the Knight Commander 
Don GONZALO DE ULLOA | of Calatrava 
LucinDA 
ATANDRA fishermaidens 
BELISA 
Don Driseco Tenorio, Don Juan’s father 
Don Juan’s crony, in 
THE Marguis DE LA Mota | poten tis err 
DoNa ANA 
Batricio, a country laborer 
AMINTA, @ country girl, his betrothed 
GASENO, her father 
BELISA, a country girl 
Fazio, a laborer attending Isabela 
THE STONE IMAGE oF Don GONZALO DE ULLOA 


Guards, Servants, Fishermen, Musicians, Soldiers, 
Peasants. 

Black-draped figures that serve at the graveyard 
banquet. 
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THE LOVE-ROGUE 


ACT I 


ScENE I 


Court of the Kinc oF NApLes—inner room of the 
palace. Itis dark. Enter Don JUAN and the DUCHESS 
ISABELA. 


TSABELA 
Since I have given all a woman can 
I hope you'll prove as generous a man: 
Only your faith fulfilled can keep me pure . . . [show- 
ing door | 
Octavio, here’s the way that’s most secure! 


Don JUAN 
[Kissing Isabela good-bye. | 
Don’t doubt me, I will keep my promise, dear. 


ISABELA 
I should have been a trifle more severe . . . [turning] 
Wait till I bring a light! 


Don JUAN 
[Impatiently.] 
A light! . . . what for? 
29 
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ISABELA 
[Pausing—gently. | 
Humour my fond mood for a little space; 
I would look deeper, dear, into your face. 


Don Juan 
[With sudden wantonness, as he goes.] 
I have put out the only light you bore. 


ISABELA 
[Stepping toward him, frightened. 
“The only light I bore’! . . . what man are you? 


Don JuAN 
A man without a name... 


TSABELA 
Not the Duke! 


Don Juan 
[With great brutality.] 
No! 


ISABELA 
[Desperately getting between him and the door.] 
You mean that you—are not—Octavio? ... 
Ill rouse the King and all his serving men! 


Don JuAN 

[Cajoling.] 
Wait, Duchess! let me have your hand again,— 
Keep silence, if but for your honour’s sake! 
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ISABELA 
[Crying out, with great distraction. | 
Don’t touch me, villain! Everybody, wake,— 
King! courtiers! ... 


ScENE II 
Enter, rapidly, the Kinc or NAPLEs, with a candle. 


Kine or NAPLES 
What’s wrong? : 


TsABELA 
I am undone! 


Kine oF NAPLES 
Who is it? Tell me, woman, who’s the one 
That dares? 


Don JuAN 
[Putting in nonchalantly. ] 
Why take the trouble to enquire? 
It’s nothing but a man and woman, sire! 


KING 
[Apari.] 
The rogue’s adroit... . [Aloud] Ho, guards, arrest 
this man! 
IsABELA 


I’ve given to him all a woman can, 
I’ve lost my honour, and I am undone. 
[IsABELA goes out.] 
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ScENneE III 
Enter, Don PEprRo, with guard. 


Don PEpDRO 
[To the Kine. ] 
' In your apartments I heard voices, sire, 
That cried for help, 
Breaking the sacred silence of the night... . 
I come to seek the cause. 


KING 

Don Pedro Tenorio, 
I render up this man into your charge: 
Be brief: move quickly . . . find out who they were, 
These two; and hold enquiry secretly, 
For that which I suspect I must not see, 
Lest I must needs delve deeper into it 
And to an ill deed, equal judgment fit. 

[The Kine goes out.] 


ScENE IV 


Don PEDRO 
[To the guards.] 
Take him! 


Don JUAN 
[Drawing sword.] 
Let the man who dares 
Come on and try,—a life the more or less 
Is nothing to me, and I must confess 
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If any would take mine, they’ll have to lay 
A dearer price to it than they might care to pay. 


Don PEDRO 
[V ehemently.] 
Then slay him and have done. 


Don Juan 

[Advancing his sword.] 
Don’t play with death! 
I am resolved to fight to the last breath ; 
Then you can take my corpse when I am slain— 
Because I am a Spanish nobleman 
Attending the Ambassador from Spain! [To Don 

Pepro ] 

So, sir, I would explain to you alone. 


Don PEDRO 
[To the guards.] 
Go where the woman went.... [They go.] [To 
Don Juan] We'll walk apart. ... 


ScENE V 


Don PEpRO 
[Alone with Don Juan. Vehemently, whipping 
out his sword.] 
Now we're but two, alone,—show if your heart 
Is equal to your boasting. 
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Don JUAN 
[Impudently.] 
Uncle, do 
Put up your sword . . . why should I fight with you? 


Don PEDRO 
[Stepping back, astounded.| 
Why, who are you? 


Don Juan 
I’ve said it. . . . I’m your nephew. 


Don PEDRO 
[A part.] 
Good God! what fresh betrayal must I fear? [To 
Don Juan] 

Tell me, my nephew, yet my enemy, 
Quickly, what evil thing has taken place, 
What unheard outrage, or what new disgrace 
Born of this madness burning in your brain? . 
Come, speak, what have you done? 

[As Don JuAN stands silent, smiling.] 


Don JUAN 
My uncle and my elder, 
I was a boy and I am still a boy: 
In making love, you know, I find most joy... . 
Let making love, then, be my sole defence. ... 
Descending from romance to common sense, 
And pleading but my passion and my youth, 
Listen, and I will tell the brief, sweet truth: 
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While all the palace slept, I have employed 
An hour to happier purpose; I’ve enjoyed 
The Duchess Isabela, deceiving her— 


. QM ¢ 
Deeb eoes 4 = 1 ws Y 
[Interrupting quickly. ] 
Hold your mouth! Keep a still tongue in your head! 
[Continuing, with the sly, lascivious curiosity 
of an old man.] 
So... you deceived her... was that what... 
you said? ... 
Tell me just how you did it, quietly, so... . 


Don JUAN 
[Coming up close .. . mischievously.] 
Pretending I was Duke Octavio— 


Don PEDRO 

[Stepping back, startled, and breaking in.] 
Stop! Say no more! If the King hears of this 
You are a dead man... . all my wit and strength 
Tl have to strain for such a dangerous business. 
It was for a like crime, my precious nephew, 
Your father sent you hither from Castille 
And gave you to these bright Italian shores; 
And you return its hospitality 
And stab sharp to its very heart of honour 
By cozening a woman of its first 
Nobility—but, come, while we stand talking 
Each minute darkens danger over you. . 
Tell me, my boy, what you propose to do? 
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Don JUAN 
[With mock humility.] 
The thing I’ve done is ugly to the sight; 
I do not seek to paint its blackness white; 
Uncle, shed all my blood to cleanse my guilt: [kneels 
and presents sword] 
Here, take my sword and plunge it to the hilt! 
I kneel down, I surrender at your feet. 


Don PEDRO 
[Mollified.] 
Your humbleness plays on my heart; arise, 
And show again as great a bravery— 
Dare you leap over from this balcony, 
Far down below, where yon green garden lies? 


Don JuAN 
To win once more your favour that I lack 
I would grow angel’s wings upon my back, 


Don PEDRO 
T'll help you... that’s the way to talk... leap 
down . 
Make all speed to Sicilia or Milan, 
And hide yourself away a little while, 
Till this blows over. 


Don JUAN 
I will go straightway. 
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Don PEDRO 
From day to day 
T’ll send you letters and keep you informed 
Of this sad case. 


Don JUAN 
[Apart.] 
To me so great a pleasure 
That still my heart flows on with quicker measure . . . 
[to his uncle with playful hypocrisy] 
Alas, sir, I confess my sinfulness. 


Don PEDRO 
[Smug and sententious.] 
We've all beguiled our women, more or less, 
And youth’s a time of snares, and hours misspent. ... 
Leap down . .. the garden mould is soft with rain. ... 


Don JUAN 
{[Apart.] 
In just this way I had to flee from Spain, 
Rejoicing in my cause of banishment. [He leaps.] 


Scene VI 
The K1nG re-enters. 


Tue KING 
Has he been brought to death? 


Don PEDRO 
He has escaped, 
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Has broken through the guards’ sharp, circling points 
That ringed him round. 


THE KING 
How was that possible? 


Don PEDRO 

[Lying to save Don Juan.] 
Sire, you had barely given your command 
To take him when, with keen, drawn blade in hand,— 
Over his shoulder he flung back his cape 
And fought an open way for his escape. ... 
With bravery and swift magnificence 
He pushed your soldiers to their own defence 
And then burst through, and leapt the balcony, 
Flinging himself beneath . . . through the first door 
Your soldiers swarmed to take him . . . on the ground 
They found him, like a wounded snake coiled round 
In agony—but up he leapt again, 
His face all streaked with blood, and fought your men, 
Inviting them to death, and with such might 
That he broke forth, and they were pushed to flight.... 
The woman who’s the base of all this pother— 
The Duchess Isabela and no other— 
(I see you start and draw your brow with doom) 
I’ve got her prisoned safely in that room— 
She says it was the Duke Octavio 
That cozened her with tricks'and cunning so! 


KING 
[Agitated] 
What’s that? 
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Don PEDRO 
I tell what she herself confessed. 


KING 
Oh, you poor thing called honour,—at the best 
How fading is the lamp you lift in man— 
Can we expect you to burn steadier 
Within a woman’s soft, luxurious breast? [Calling] 
Holla! within there! 


ScEeNnE VII 
Enter, a servant. 


SERVANT 
[Making an obeisance.] 
Great sire? 


KING 
Bring the woman here! 


Don PEDRO 
The guard gomes with her now, [Enter, the guard, 
with ISABELA. ] 


TSsABELA 
[Apart.] 
With what eyes shall I meet the King’s stern face? 


KING 
[To guard.] 
Go, keep the doors that lead into this place. [To 
ISABELA | 
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Now, tell me, woman,— 

Under the influence of what insane star 
Did you walk, when you dared, 

With pride of beauty and high vanity, 
Profane the sacred precincts of my palace? 


ISABELA 
[Beginning.] 
Great Sire !— 


KING 
[Interrupting. | 
Be silent! to your tongue give halt! 
It cannot gild the baseness of your fault 
That lives to my continual offence .. . [a pause] 
Was it the Duke Octavio? 


ISABELA 
[Beginning again.] 
Sire— 


KING 
[Again interrupting. | 
My guards, my servants, and these solid walls, 
My battlemented merlons, know no strength 
Against a nude boy of a cubit’s length, 
This god of love, who, heedless of all shame, 
Breaks through all things, and makes the world his 
game. ... [Turning to Don Pepro.] 
In brief, Don Pedro, let the Duke be sought, 
Wherever he is, and have this word conveyed, 
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That he must lead this lady to the priest 
And keep the promises he doubtless made. 


ISABELA 
[Wringing her hands in hopelessness.] 
Sire, turn but once and let me see your face. [Apart, 
im a@ low voice of indignation. | 
They say that women fight for the last word, 
But men will never let their case be heard. 


KING 
Behind my back you wrought me this disgrace: 
So, if I keep my shoulders turned to you, 
Reason and right proclaim it but your due. 
[The K1ncG goes out.] 


Don PEDRO 
[Motioning.] 
Come, Duchess! 


ISABELA 
Nothing but dire revenge can cleanse my sin 
Or lift me from the pit I’ve fallen in— 
But still it won’t be such a great miscarriage 
If Duke Octavio takes my hand in marriage! . 


Scene VIII 


[Octavio’s bed-chamber. The Dux lies abed and 
calls for his servant, Ripto.] 
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OcTAVIO 
Ripio! Ripio! 


RIpio 
[Coming in.] 
Why is it that you wake so early, sir? 


OcTAvIo 
Where is the doctor that can minister 
To still this raging fire in my breast 
That love has kindled? nothing gives me rest. 
I’ve lost my appetite for my soft bed 
With delicate Holland sheets; I toss all night 
Though I am covered with the ermine’s white. 
I lie down (childish, it must be confessed) 
But wake up before dawn and know no rest. ... 
And yet I am so easily beguiled 
With trifles, that I must play like a child. ... 
And dreams of Isabela live with me 
When I’m alone, keeping me company; 
And, as the soul within the body lives, 
So, every hour, every moment gives, 
Absent or present, hopes I place upon her 
That watch before the castle of her honour. 


RIPIo 
It seems to me the love you represent ... 
Is, begging pardon, damned impertinent! 


OcTAvIo 
[Startled, then amused.] 
What are you saying, donkey? 
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RIPIo 
I only say 
It’s impudent to love in such a way... 
Shall I go on? 


OcTAVIO 
[Now thoroughly amused. ] 
Go on! 


RiPio 
Does Isabela love you? 


OcTAvIio 
Fool, have you any doubt that it is true? 


RiPio 
No, but I only ask—do you love her? 


OcTAvIio 
Of course! 


° Rrpro 

Then, if you’ll promise not to stir 

A hand against me, nor cause me be sent 
Back to the country’s hated banishment, 
Stripping me of my easy valet’s task— 

I have a further question that I’d ask: 
“Why do I love a woman, and she, me? . 

If she don’t love you, it’s your place to tender 
Presents and worship till you win surrender; 
But, if you both love with an equal flame, 
Why make a difficulty of the same? * 
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Surely this is of all men’s tasks the least; 
In God’s name, is it hard to find a priest? 


OcTAVIO 
Lackeys and laundry women marry so... 
Don’t be an ass! 


RIPIo 

Well, then, I’d like to know 
What is the difference between mine and yours ?— 
The serving women and laundry women that toil, 
That wash and rub and moil, 
That bake your bread and serve it hot and white,— 
And your fine ladies, that, from dawn to night, 
Do nothing only think of their delight— 
Give them some trifling present and they’re glad: 
It is the lack of small things makes them sad; 
Pursue them, woo them... that’s the way to gain 
Your Isabela . . . all fish to the seine— 

[A servant enters, interrupting Ripto’s further 

discourse. | 


SERVANT 
[Bowing low.]} 
My master,—the Ambassador from Spain 
Is at our door; his fiery violence 
Cries out for an immediate audience; 
To seize upon your person seems his will; 
Let us pray God he means no further ill. 
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OcTAvio 
Tell the Ambassador from Spain to enter! 
[Enter, Don Pepro.... He pretends irony 


over Octavio’s wakefulness, as if the latter 
had just popped into bed to cover his tracks.] 


Don PEDRO 
[Sarcastically.] 
The man who can sleep with such indolence 
Must bear an easy conscience. 


OcTAvIo 
When Your Excellence 
Comes so, to honour and to favour me, 
It is not fitting I should lie asleep ; 
Then all my life should keep watch in your honor... . 
But why am I so visited? 


Don PEDRO 
The King has sent me here. 


OcTAVIO 

[With a gentle demeanour.] 
Then if the King has had me in his mind 
At this hour, this occasion, let him find 
My life laid at his feet to my last breath. 
Tell me, what happiness or what kind fate, 
Or what good star shines over my estate 
That our great King should turn his mind to me? 


1 
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Don PEDRO 
[Beginning severely. | 
It’s a black star that sits above you, for 
I come to you, the King’s Ambassador,— 
[ Halts, moved, in spite of himself, by the enor- 
mity of what he is about to perpetrate on a 
guiltless man.] 


OcTAVIO 
[Mildly.] 
Marquis, speak on. . . . I wait your further word.... 


Don PEDRO 
The King has sent me 
To seize upon your person! | 
[Halts again, affected still more by OctTavio’s 
innocent behaviour. | 


OcTAvio 
[With continued simplicity. ] 
To seize upon me? Now my heart stands still. \ 
And yet I know I’ve done no deed of.ill. 
What am I charged with? 


Don PEDRO 
You know better than I. 
If I deceive myself, then undeceive me: 
I'll tell you now why the King sent me here. ... 
When the gigantic shadows of the night, 
Crowding each other down the gathering dark, 
Struck the pavilions of the fading light— 
The fittest time for statesmen to embark 
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On schemes of vast design—the King, with me, 
Walked, pondering affairs of state and polity: 


‘When, all at once, we heard a woman crying 


For help,—her voice gave birth to echoes dying 


Down the night’s dusk, unpeopled corridors... . 


The King himself trod over the long floors 
moeTescue. . .-. 


OcTAVIO 
—The woman ?— 


Don PEDRO 

—Duke—was—Isabela ! 
Struggling aginst the embrace of a man 
Who was so great 
His head and shoulders went up in the sky! 
The King called for his guards to seize on him; 
He proved so strong it almost seemed a demon 
Had found in him the flesh and form of Man. 
He soared the balcony at one swift bound 
And flew, rather than vaulted, to the ground, 
Alighting at the base of those two elms 
With whose green tops the palace roofs 

crowned. ... 
And, further, when the King commanded of 
The Duchess, who it was who had so used her, 
She hung her head before the gathered court 


And answered “my betrothed, Duke Octavio!” 


Me tie 
at 


OcTAVIO 
[Overwhelmed with astonishment. ] 
What is it that you say? 
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Don PEpRO 
—That which you know, as well as all the world does, 
That Isabela, by a thousand slights— 


OcTAVIO 
[In anguish, interrupting. ] 

Leave off, I beg of you, Don Pedro, 

Nor charge me with so monstrous a betrayal. [Pause 
of emotion, resumes. | 

Oh, could it be true that her love for me 

Dwelt in so frail an. earthly habitation!—[A long 
pause. | ? 

Could it be true that she forgot herself 

Unto the pitch of filling me with death? . . 

How sweet has been my sleep in trusting her, 

How ill my waking, in the dread you wake! [Another 
long pause of emotion. |] 

Sir Marquis, could it really come to pass 

A woman white and fair 

As Isabela was, 

Could turn, as with one goatish caper, rank, 

And make love, that’s a god, a mountebank?... 
[Crying out.] 

O woman! O Isabela! ... 

Oh, frightful use 

Of honour, making all the devils glad... 

This night? 

In the palace 

A man— 

With Isabela? ... 
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Swear it’s a jest, or I— [He leaps violently out of 
bed. } 
Oh, I am going mad! 


Don PEDRO 
Birds soar in the great air, fish throng the sea; 
Often one finds in friends deep loyalty ; 
There is betrayal in an enemy; 
The heart of man gets pride in finding glory; 
There’s light in day, in night, security— 
So I have only put truth in my story! 


OcTAvio 
[In his dressing gown, that by this time Ripio 

has helped him into.] 
Well, Marquis, after all, 
Though you will scarce believe me, 
None of this wakes amazement in my heart... 
Not now .. . not in the least: 
For the most constant woman is—a woman! 
You need no longer ply me to believe, 
For this is sure, that I have cause.to grieve, 
And that my injury is most manifest. 


Don PEDRO 
[ Significantly. ] 
I’m sure your wisdom will embrace the best, 
And point a middle course that waits for you. 


OctTAvio 
Then only show me what is best to do— 
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Don PEDRO 
[Pointing first one way, then the other.] 
This way unto the prison we proceed,— 
And there’s the garden gate to serve your need. 


OcTAVIO 
[As Ripio brings his clothes forward to him.]} 
I'll get into a boat and go to Spain 
And cleanse my ill with wind and sun and rain... 
Ah, whirling weather-cock, ah, feeble reed! 
Shame falls on me like judgment in the night; 
To stranger, unknown shores I shape my flight, 
Condemned for taking what another had... 
My fatherland, good-bye! . . . [Distracted and over- 
whelmed again. ] 
A man!—[Drops in chair and takes his head in his 
hands, then lifts it after a pause.] 
In the palace— 
With Isabela! ... 
God pity me, Don Pedro, I am running mad! 


Scene IX 


The coast of Tarragon, Spain. ‘TisBeA, the fisher 
maiden, alone. 


TISBEA 

[Solus.] 
Wreathed as with flowers, foam-chapleted, 
In and out the billows tread 
On feet of jasmine, rose, and gold,— 
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Each dallying long enough to give 

Its lapsing kiss, that, fugitive, 

Falls back before another’s motion— 
Till all the shore has kissed the ocean. 
From sky to sky the land and sea 
Lie close on one another’s breast 
And, resting, never are at rest,— 
While I, in lone felicity, 

Queen of my heart’s tranquillity, 
Live here, a fishermaid, content 

With the wide sky’s imprisonment 
That keeps a world of men from me. 
In this sweet, unfrequented spot 

I share the simple fisher’s lot; 

I watch the sun caress the wave 
Asleep with little sapphire dreams 
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Till purple shadows tread their gleams— hat 


Then into golden spray they break 

By the sun’s passion touched awake! 

I hear the sea birds give quick cries 

Of querulous matings, hear the waves 
Wrestling in languid love-strife where 
The rocks lie, gleaming jet, half bare, 
Washed up and back by the heave and fall... . 
Here, with my slender, bending reed, 

I make my line shine through the air: 
The little fish wake silver trouble 

And bend my lissome fish rod double ; 

Or I draw my corded net 

The larger fish to get 

That lie couched deep in sand and shells 
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Where ever a green twilight dwells. . 

Free as the unseen wind I go, 

A child, yet wise enough to know 

That girls who yield to lovers, clasp, , ~ {2p 
More like than not, a stinging asp. . 
My friends go in their evening boats 

Combing the forehead of the sea; 

They sing of unrequited love; 

I laugh at them; they envy me... . 

Dear God of Love, you have a world to feed on, 
A thousand other roads of happiness 

To tread, than down the little path that leads 
To my poor fisher hut that’s built of straw! 

I dwell there in sequestered 

Maiden happiness. 

I beg you, Love, to leave me as I am; 

The birds build in my eaves it is so still, 

And sit and sing upon my window sill,— 

Not love-crazed turtle doves, but’ gentle things 
With shining eyes and happy, folded wings. 

I know I’m like the fruit that we conserve 

Shut into glass that the least blow will break— 
Spare me, if only for that frailty’s sake! . 

Of all our fisher boys whose fire of valour 
Bursts forth when pirates drop to prey upon 
The silver-winding shores of Tarragon, 


", There is not one 


That shakes my pulse a moment, but they dwell 
Whether I will or not, beneath my spell 

Though I’m an unmoved tyrant to their Prayers, 
And their sighs are so many idle airs is 
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That beat about my hard, unheeding ears, 
And I’m rock to their promises . . . now there’s 
Anfriso!—poor Anfriso! - . 

The capable hands of God have given him 
All gifts of manhood . . . he’s as great of soul 
As body; there is ae a his words; 

His hands are full of services for me; 

He is enduring under my disdain; 

His anguish never finds a voice for chiding! 
And when the silver moon is out 

Washing the world as white as snow 

From dark to dawn he walks about 

My hut, voicing his lover’s woe. 

And all night long till the last star 
Empties its bright urn into day 

He blows upon his melting flute 

Or sets his soft guitar a-play. 

Though still the tyrant I abide 

Of love’s dominions set apart, 

He draws sweet from its bitterness 

And glories in his broken heart. 

While all the other fishermaids 

Hunger for his strong arms in vain 

He turns to me, I turn away 

“And wield the death of my disdain: 

For this the sad estate of love 

Whose flying moments never wait: 

Men yield their hearts plucked from the roots 
And gain a recompense of hate... . 

And so I pass my happy days, 

My youth’s first flower, in liberty, 
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Safe from love’s lies, his hot pursuits, 

His endless nets of flattery. ... 

But, come, I waste my time with words 

On that which has no weight with me— 

I am too long neglectful of 

My little fish that swim the sea.... [Pausing, she 
puts her hands over her eyes, shading them, and 
looks out over the ocean, where something draws 
her attention. | 

What’s that? a boat that rides upon a reef, 

And two men cast out in the rolling surf! 

The onrush of the waves goes over it, 

And now its crumpled sails fall, flat outspread, 

Bright like a peacock’s tail with painted eyes... 

And now the sea has utterly drawn it down... . 

Its crew all lost! . . . where are the men I saw? ... 

No, not all lost! . . . there are the two again... 

Two bobbing heads move onward toward the shore 

Struggling for land ard life. . 

There! one of them goes under . . . no, there he is 

Again! [Cry within of “Help, help, I drown!’’] 


TISBEA 

[Continuing.] 
Sweet gallantry! 
The other 
Saves him... he has found foot, 
At last, in shallow water ... he bears his comrade 
Across his shoulders . . . so A°neas would 
Have borne Anchises, if Troy had been the ocean. ... 
Ah! 
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He’s stepped off into a deep place again . 

Two waves go over his head... 

He’s up again . . . he swims beneath the other, 

Untiring in his courage. Up and down 

The shore I look and see no one at hand 

To bring aid to them. . I'll cry out for some one! 

Tirso! Anfriso! Alfredo! ... Help, help, help! 

Pray God they hear me, or else—[a pause] ah! 

Miraculously they have reached the shore— 

The one who swam is close to his last breath 

And he who weighed his back is still as death! 

[CATALINON enters from the sea; he bears his 

master, Don Juan, on his back; he lays 
him genily on the sand.]} 


ScENE X 


CATALINON 
Keep me from further harm, dear Cana’s daughter 
For whom Christ reddened into wine that water! 
Saints, but the sea’s salt! . . . [Disgorges water. | 
If I must drown again, let God perform 
Anew, that miracle of His power divine, 
But, this time, change the ocean into wine. 
Salt water, pah! a sweet predicament 
For one who doesn’t fish! 
To perish in fresh water’s bad enough— 
One drowns twice, swallowing this nasty stuff! 
[Spews out more water. | 
Tl gladly drink the cheapest vintage now; 
If once I get this ocean from my guts 
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Water shall never wet my throat again; 

I’ve still enough down here to last a lifetime. [Stoop- 
ing and touching Don Juan’s face. ] 

Ah, master, you are cold! [Talking into his ear.] 

Answer me, are you dead? 

My wits are running wild . . . accursed be he 

Whose hands first built a ship to sail the sea 

And taught some strips of timber, joined together, 

How to maintain their course through wind and 
weather ; 

His work was father to this vile disaster—l[feeling 
Don JuaAn’s pulse.] . 

Alas, he’s dead, and I’m without a master... . 

Poor Catalinon, what is there left to do! 


TISBEA 
Fellow, what brought you both to such an ill? 


CATALINON 
Sweet fisher girl, 
Much evil, and an equal lack of good. 
Look for me; see if he is breathing still. 
It seems to me he’s dead. 


TISBEA 
[Putting her hand on Don Juan’s breast.]} 
He breathes, but scarcely breathes. 


CATALINON 
He breathes? through what place? where? 
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TISBEA 
Why do you ask “what place”? 


CATALINON 
—Since I can breathe through each end !— 


TISBEA 
[ Severely. ] 
You’re a fool! 


CATALINON 
I kiss your hand, contrite! 


TISBEA 
Go, call the fishermen 
That live here . . . who is the man? 


CATALINON 
The son 
Of the King’s Chamberlain. 


TISBEA 
What is his name? 


CATALINON 
Don Juan Tenorio. 


TISBEA 
—Go, call my people. 


CATALINON 
I go! [He goes out.] 
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ScENE Xi 


TISBEA 
[Taking the still unconscious form of Don 
Juan im her arms, resting his head in her 
lap... . . Solus.] 
He’s quite a seemly bachelor at that: 
Each part of him speaks the aristocrat. 


[To Don Juan.] 
Gentleman! look at me! 


Don JUAN 
[Slowly opening his eyes and taking in, even 
half-drowned, as if by instinct, the situa- 
tion. | 
Where am I? 


TISBEA 
[Sportively.] 
Why, can’t you see?— 
That you are in a woman’s arms 
' It is as plain as plain can be! 


Don JUAN 

[With a sigh of content.] 
I live in you, as in the sea I died: 
My fear goes out with the receding tide 
That fought to suck me down to its black hell— 
Whence I have leaped high into the blue heaven 
Of your delicious arms . . . so may God bless 
My wreck and loss in the waves’ wilderness, 
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Those multitudinous, boiling waves that beat 

My ship to boards—but cast me at your feet. 

If the receding ocean leave one pearl 

It has not rolled in vain, my lovely girl—[Pauses.] 


TiSBEA 
[Apart.] 
I’ve never in my life heard such conceit! 


Don JUAN 
[Gathering strength and continuing.] 
—In the divine and single pearl of you 
My life and love has found itself anew! 


TISBEA 
[Apart, with a shiver of delight.] 
The darling! [Starts to give him an impulsive hug, 
before she knows what she 1s doing.] 
No, I must be more discreet! 


[To Don Juan.] 

Whom the sea takes it holds with iron grip, 
But in you there is something like a ship; 
You have but now slid from the jaws of death 
Yet you breathe braveries with every breath, 
And every word that you address to me 
Has somewhat of the largeness of the sea— 
Pray God that you mean more than gallantry! 
Like the Greek horse that brought Troy flame and 

slaughter 
You come as if you got shape from the water, 
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And yet you bear a burning fire in you— 

Pray God you'll do the things you'll promise to— 

If, drowned and drenched, you prove so bold a lover, 
What madness won’t you dare when you recover? 


Don JUAN 

[Striving to overcome a faintness. ] 
O, shepherdess, had I foreseen this case 
I’d have begged God, still in the sea’s embrace, 
To let me perish, with my whole mind, there, 
Rather than die, half mad from love’s despair, 
Here, under your disdain. . . . Ocean, between 
Its infinite, silver shores, with many waters 
Might drown me deep: it could not burn me up 
As you do. You are like the sun above, 
So hot its gold shines almost white, sweet love! 
My snowy woman! [Faints in her arms.] 


TISBEA 
[Chafing his hands.] 
The colder that you grow 
The more the fire within you seems to glow! [Weeps 
with gentle emotion. | 
[CATALINON enters, with Cor1pon, ANFRISO, 
and other fishermen.] 


ScENE XII 


CATALINON 
[To the fishermen.] 
This way, all! 
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TISBEA 
[ Eagerly, to CATALINON. ] 
Your master is alive! 


Don JUAN 
[Coming to again, to T1sBEA.] 
It was you gave me new breath to survive. 


CorIDON 
[Glancing menacingly at Don Juan, to TisBEa.] 
Tisbea, what is it you command of us? 


TISBEA 
[Already smitten with love ... reaches out 
her hands spontaneously toward the fisher- 
men... then halts with confusion.) 
Coridon! Anfriso! [A pause.| O my friends! 
[Halts again. ] 


CoRIDON 
[With rude vigour.] 
It is our happy fate 
To be, each one of us, at your command 
To the uttermost you ask. [With a sullen glance at 
Don Juan.] 
You need but tell us what you’d have us do, 
With those sweet lips that shame the rose’s hue. 
There’s not a one of us but loves you so 
That he would gladly go 
Without a breath’s pause over hill or plain 
Treading down living fire with all disdain, 
Wading whole seas, forbidding the wind’s flow— 
[Stops, overcome with emotion.] 
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TISBEA 

[Apart.] 
Yesterday I hated this as flattery— 
To-day I know it as plain-speaking homage, 
Rude words from honest lips that hate the lie. 


[To the fishermen. ] 
As I stood fishing on this jutting rock 
I saw a ship that broke upon a reef 
And fell apart beneath the waves; I saw 
These two men, ocean-whelmed; I called for help, 
But there was no one anywhere to hear. . . . 
Borne under and under by the tumbling surf 
He [indicates CatatinOn] brought this gentleman 

landward on his back 

And laid him without life along the sand. 
And, while I stayed to take care of the master 
(He touched so close on death), I sent the servant 
To fetch you here. 


ANFRISO 
[With a rapid look of distrust and suspicion 
from Tispea to Don JuAN and back.] 
Well, here we’re all arrived, and here we stand 
Waiting, as Coridon said, on your command! 


TIsBEA 
[Stepping apart from Don Juan.) 
Then take him up as gently as you can... 
My father is an honest, pious man: 
He'll gladly give him shelter, clothes and food, 


A 
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CATALINON ~ 
[A part.] 
Good hospitality, though somewhat rude! 


Don JUAN 
[ Aside, to CATALINON. } 
Pst! [CATALINON comes over to him] listen to me! 


CATALINON 
[Aside, to Don JuAN.] 
I am all ear, my master! 


Don JUAN 
[ Aside, to CATALINON. ] 
If they ask who I am, you’re not to know. 


CATALINON 
[Panic-stricken because he has already told 
TIsBEA; apart. ] 
Alas, half drowned, yet courting fresh disaster! 


[To Don Juan.] 
Pray tell me now which way the wind’s to blow? 


Don JUAN 
[With a groan of genuine feeling.] 
I perish for this lovely fisher girl: 
Yes, I shall die, unless, this very night, 
I gain possession of my full delight— 
I must, if it’s the last day I fulfil. 
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CATALINON 
[Frightened.] 
Master, dear Christ !— 


Don JUAN 
[Reaching up from a half-recumbent position 
and pushing CATALINON away.] 
Go quickly and be still! 


CorIboN 
[To ANFRIso. } 
Anfriso, at the twilight of this day 
The fishers meet to sing and dance and play. 


ANFRISO 
That’s fine: but first we must do what we can 
To bring to his full health this gentleman. 


Don JUAN 
[Aside, to TISBEA.] 
I die! 


TISBEA 
[With simplicity, aside to Don Juan.] 
Alas, and aren’t you any better? 


Don JUAN 
[Meaningfully, aside to TIsBEA.] 
Tisbea, can’t you see the pain I suffer? [lower.] ~ 
For you, my Tisbea, my snowy woman? 
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TISBEA 
[Aside, rebukingly, to Don Juan.] 
You talk too much! 


Don JuAN 
—And mean more than I say! 


SceENE XIII 


Palace of the Kinc oF Spain, at Seville. Don 
GoNZALO DE ULLoA and the Kina ALOoNzo, discov- 
ered. 


KING 
How have you got on with your embassage, 
My good Lord Chamberlain? 


Don GoNnzALo 
I found the King of Portugal 
With thirty galleys held in readiness. 


KING 
And whither aimed? 


Don GoNZALO 
He said for Goa, but I think 
He means an expedition to Tangier, 
Or Ceuta, in the following summer’s season. 


KInG 


God give him aid! May heaven increase his glory!... 
What cities serve him? 


- 
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Don GoNnzALo 
Serpa and Mora, Olivencia, Toro, 
Villaverde, and Mertota, and Hererra 
That sits between Castille and Portugal. 


KING 
I’m glad in fine to see such harmony .. . 
But tell me of your journey . . . did you arrive 


Wearied ? 


Don GoNzALO 
[Bowing deeply.] 
Sire, in your service,—no! 


KING 
Long have I meditated 
Your better fortune, Don Gonzalo; 
You have a daughter— 


Don GOoNzALo 
I have, great Sire— 
A bright and beautiful maiden, in whose face 
Nature outshines herself. 


KING 
You wish her marriage, 
Given from my royal hand? 


Don GONZALO 
I had never hoped so high . . . but who is to be 
The bridegroom? 
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KING 
Though he is not in Castille at present, 
He is Don Juan Tenorio of Seville. 


Don GoNzALo 
V’'ll straight convey the news to Dofia Ana. 


KING 
Go, then, Gonzalo, and bring her acceptance. 


ScENE XIV 


The Coast of Tarragon, as before. Don JUAN and 
CATALINON come in. 


Don JUAN 
Get the two mares; have them ready to gallop away. 


CATALINON 
Yes, as I’m Catalindn and a true man, 
I'll see to it that there’s exactly two 
So that they shan’t fall on me with their clubs 
And pay me doubly for the lack cf you. 


Don JUAN 
[Gaily.] 
While the fishers dance and play 
Take two mares whose flying feet 
Will whisk us off at break of day 
And add the sauce to my deceit. 
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CATALINON 
[With another faltering attempt at dissuasion.] 
And so you hold your purpose still 
To cozen Tisbea to your will? 


Don JUAN 
[Impatiently.] 
To turn this trick with women has become 
A habit of my very blood,—you know 
My nature, then why ask me foolish questions? 


CATALINON 
[Shaking his head sadly.] 
Yes, yes, I know by now 
You are a scourge for women. 


Don JUAN 
[Hungrily.] 
Ah, I die 
For Tisbea . . . she'll make a dainty morsel. 
CATALINON 
Fine payment for their hospitality, 
I must say. 
Don JUAN 


[With a sly smile.] 
You ninny, I’ve a classic precedent 
In what Afneas did to royal Dido. 
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_ CATALINON 
[Sighing.] 
Some day you'll find your death in fooling women. 


Don JuAN 
You’re generous, I must say, 
In your prognostications, and, thereby, 
You live up to your name 
Of Catalinon, “the cautious one.” 


CATALINON 
Unless you twist that edge of irony 
Against yourself, and also grow more cautious 
At your grand game of cozening and deceit, 
You'll surely pay with some most monstrous ill. 


Don Juan 
You've talked enough... go, get the two mares 
ready. [Laughs.] 


CATALINON 
[Going, apart.] 
Poor little woman, you’ll be well rewarded! 
[He goes out. TisBEA enters.] 


ScENE XV 


TISBEA 
[To Don Juan.] 
When I am not with you time is a sick thing. 
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Don JUAN 
Don’t speak that way—because—I don’t believe you. 


TISBEA 
[Hurt.] 
You don’t—believe me?— 


Don JUAN 
If it is true you love me 
You’d fill my empty heart with more than words. 


TISBEA 
[ Distressed. 
IT am all yours. What more can you require? 


Don JUAN 
Then why withhold the love we both desire? 


TISBEA 
[Wringing her hands.] 
Because that same love tears my life apart! 


Don JUAN 
[Impetuously.] 
Accept the full devotion of my heart... . 
I lay my life in service at your feet... . [Takes her 
slowly in his arms.] 
Now give me all, and make your gift complete. [4 
pause.] 
Then—we'll get married! 


_o 
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TISBEA 
[Struggling gently.} 
No, my place in life 
Is low, as yours is high . . . that could not be! 


Don JUAN 
[Holding her close.] 
Rank clad in silk and beauty clad in wool 
Are equal in love’s kingdom . . . beautiful 
Are you! [He tries to kiss her. She pulis her face 
back, looking at him in fascinated fear. 


TISBEA 
| Half to herself.| 
I almost make myself believe 
That what you say is true—yet—[struggling anew]— 
men deceive! 


Don JUAN 
[Letting go his embrace and bringing her face 
close to his, with both hands. | 
Oh, can’t you see I love as I declare... . 
Look deep into my eyes . . . my soul waits there 
That you could trammel with a single hair. . 


TISBEA 
[Taking his hands away in hers, and holding them.] 
Give me your solemn word, your hand, that you 
Will wed me, then, as you—you promise to! 


Don JuAN 
I swear by your sweet eyes that madden me 
Marriage shall seal our stolen ecstasy. 
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TISBEA 
Remember, if you lie, there’s God and Death, 


Don JUAN 
I swear again that while God gives me breath 
I’ll be the servant of your least command; 
Here is my solemn word, and here’s my hand. 
You can put your utmost faith in me. 


TISBEA 
[Coming slowly, of her own will, into his em- 
brace .. . looking at him gravely.] 


Then take me; do with me as you desire. 


Don Juan 
[Madly.] 
Only the uttermost can quench this fire. 


TISBEA 
[Responding.] 
Come then, my little fisher hut will be 
Our bridal bower . . . stay hidden in these reeds 
Until the hour of opportunity. 


Don JUAN 
[ Avidly.] 
What way shall I get in? 


TISBEA 
T’ll come and show you. 
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Don JuAN 
[Kissing her again and again.] 
You have laid bare heaven’s brightness for me. 


TISBEA 
The very way I give myself should bind you: 
If it does not, then God revenge your crime. 


Don JUAN 
Til keep my faith until the end of time. 
[They go out.] 


ScENE XVI 


Enter, Corrpon, ANFRISso, BELisA, and musicians. | 


CorIDON 
Call the other boys and girls . . . call Tisbea; 
Our stranger guest has taken her apart 
And with his honeyed speech attempts her heart 
I fear. 


ANFRISO 
[Calling—with fear in his voice.] 
Tisbea! Lucinda! Atandra! 


ScENE XVII 
Enter, Lucinpa and ATANDRA. 


LUCINDA 
[Joyously.] 
We're ready for the twilight dance! 
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ATANDRA 
[ Eagerly. ] 
We have our castanets . . . but where is Tisbea? 


ANFRISO 
Oh, I have never seen a case more cruel! 
Our love burns all about her, 
But she is like that fabled beast that dwells 
In fire, and thrives on it... [with determination] 
before we dance 
We must find Tisbea, and bring her with us. 


BELISA 
Come on .. . we'll go and get her. 


CoRIDON 
[To ANFRISO, who mopes.] 
Come, Anfriso! 


BeELIsA 
She is in 
Her cabin. ... 


CorIDON 
Can’t you see 
That she is busied with this ill-starred stranger 
Who wakes a thousand envies by his favour? 


ANFRISO 

[Sullenly.] 
Tisbea is always envied for her favours— 
Given to all, except to those who love her! 
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; CorIDON 
[Putting his hand affectionately on ANFRISO’S 
shoulder. | 
That is the virgin’s way, till love wakes in her, 
And then, and only then, she gives herself! 


BELISA 
The sun is setting . . . as we go along 
To join the dance, let us strike up a song. 


SONG 
The Fisher maid, she casts her net 
Again and yet again 
But in the place of struggling fish 
She snares the souls of men! 
[They go out as they sing.] 


ScENE XVIII 
TISBEA comes in. 


TISBEA 
[Solus.] 
Fire! Fire! my world is overturning, 
My little hut of straw is burning 
Of a flame that never ends! 
Ring all the bells! help, help, my friends! 
The Fire that once I pleased to flout 
All my tears cannot put out; 
The sudden, climbing flames destroy 
My cottage, like another Troy. 
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How could I hope that love’s great power 

That beats down citadels, would spare 

My virgin frailty an hour 

Beyond the time he found it fair? 

Help, help, my friends! the flames roar past control: 

Have mercy, love, you burn my very soul! 

My little cottage built of straw, 

How sweet you were till you became 

A vile, abandoned cave of thieves 

That bound and made me slave to shame! 

Poor, silly girl! . . . the burning stars 

Of passion shot their streams of fire 

And caught those tresses that you combed 

In vanity and light desire! 

False guest! you came up from the waves 

And swooped upon me like a cloud 

Heavy with night and falling fire 

And black woes raining in a crowd,— 

To leave, when it had served your mood, 

My frail, dishonoured womanhood! 

Help, help, my friends! the flames roar past control! 

Have mercy, love, you burn my very soul! 

Alas, I’ve made a jest of men 

And I am served right fittingly 

If, ravaging my virgin pride, 

A man should make a jest of me. [Crying hystert- 
cally, in a loud voice.]} 

The gentleman, beneath his word of honour 

And his sworn faith, has reaped my flower of honour. 

Promising me that he would marry me 

He has defiled my honesty and bed, 


- Carr. - 
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And I’m deceived, deceived! . . . and worse, alas, 
I alone gave his cruelty wings to fly 
In my two mares that my own hands have reared— 
For he pretended we should fly on them, 
But with them he has mocked me and escaped... . 
[A pause of exhaustion... resuming, with a 
great voice of anguish] 
Pursue him, every one! .. . [Lower, moaning.] 
But it does not matter. 
Which way he goes, for I’ll go to the King 
And on my naked knees with cries and tears 
Implore his sacred Majesty for vengeance! . . 
Help, help, my friends, the flames roar past control! 
Have mercy, love! you burn my very soul! 
[TisBea goes out.] 


ScENE XIX 


Enter, running, Cor1pon, ANFRISO. 


CorIDON 
Follow the vile fellow ! 


ANFRISO 
How hard the lot 
Of him who has to suffer and keep silence. . . 
O God in heaven, look on me this hour, 
Deliver this vile ingrate to my power! [Halis.] 
No, rather let us seek out Tisbea,— 
Heart-heavy with dishonour, she might still 
Attempt to cure it with a greater ill! 
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CorIDON 
So high a pride must always come to grief: 
Her frenzy is as great as her belief 
And blind conceit... . 


TISBEA 
[Without.] 
Oh, the fire that burns in me! 


ANFRISO 
Quick, or she’ll cast herself into the sea! 


CoRIDON 
Wait, Tisbea, we are friends, and bring relief! 


TISBEA 
[Without, wailing. ] 
Help, help my friends, the flames roar past con- 
erol hones 
Have mercy, love, you burn my very soul! 


[END OF FIRST ACT] 


ACT TWO 
ScENE I 


In the Palace of Atonzo, KinG or SPAIN, at 
Seville. The Kine and Don Jvan’s father, Don 
Dieco TENORIO. 


KING 
[ Shocked. ] 
—What is it that you tell me? 


Don D1EcGo 
—I hold a letter here from your ambassador, 
My brother, which makes plain how he was taken 
Together with a lady of the court, 
In dereliction. 


KING 
Does it say what her rank is? 


Don DiEco 
It says she is the Duchess Isabela, 


KING 
a [Starting angrily.] 
sabela i 
79 
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Don DrEGo 
[Bowing submissively. | 
She, and none other. 


KING 
What headlong madness! ... [A pause.] Where is 
Don Juan now? : 
Don D1Eco 


[After a moment's hesitation. ] 
Great Sire, from your high majesty 
No truth can long bide hidden. On this night 
He reaches Seville, with his single servant. 


KING 

[Not unkindly.] 
Tenorio, I would have you understand 
In what esteem I hold you for informing 
Your King straightway of this sad accident— 
The ruin of the Duchess Isabela 
And Duke Octavio’s heartbreak ; wherefore I 
Must send your erring son to banishment. 


Don DrEco 
[Unhap pily.] 
Sire, whither would you send him? 


KING 
It will appease my anger for the present 
If he depart from Seville. Let him hasten 
To Lebrija this very night, and thank 
His father’s merit for his neck’s salvation. 
But what shall I say now to Don Gonzalo 
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To avoid his offense ?>— 

He has already spoken with his daughter 
Concerning her espousals to Don Juan... . 
Look where I will, I find no remedy. 


Don DiIEGo 
Trust in me, Sire, to find an honest way 
With which to suit the honour of a lady 
Honoured with such a father. 


KING 
Yours be the task, then. 
[Enter, a servant.] 


Scene II 


SERVANT 
There is a gentleman who waits outside 
Hot from the highway, and he says he is 
The Duke Octavio. 


KING 
[Repeating, in amazement. ] 
The Duke Octavio? 
SERVANT 


Such were his words, great Sire. 
KING 


No doubt he comes to fall upon his knees 
And beg permission to avenge his wrong 
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In mortal combat .. . ’tis a quick return 
For Juan’s folly. [Nods for servant to show DUKE 
in. | 
Don DiEcGo 


Great and august Sire, 

In your heroic hands you hold my life, 
Holding my son’s life, in whose life I live, 
Though he be graceless. But let me assure you 
That though he’s but a lad, he goes so headlong 
In bold, out-braving daring, that his fellows 
Have nicknamed him “The Hector of Seville”; 
For always he leaps first before he looks 

And trusts that God will drop him on his feet... . 
A word of reason used in time is golden: 

If it be possible, prevent this challenge. 


KING 
Enough, Tenorio, I understand 
The honour of a father—here’s the Duke! 
[Enter DuKE Octavio.] 


Scene III 


OcTAvio 
[Casting himself at the K1ne’s feet.] 
A miserable, banished wayfarer, 
I cast myself down in your royal presence: 
Humbly I press my lips against your feet; 
Your granted audience turns my way’s rough hard- 
ships 
To pleasantness, 
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Kine 
[Kindly.] 
Aye, Duke Octavio! 


OctTAvio 
Made heart-sick by a woman’s cruel folly 
And by the outrage of some nobleman 
Whose boldness caused that folly—I have come 
To pray for retribution. 


KING 

Duke Octavio, arise! 
Your innocence is known to us already 
And we shall write your king, urging upon him 
Your restoration to your former state, 
For you are an abused and honest man, 
Though ill your absence be interpreted. .. . 
And, also, P'll arrange a marriage for you— 

[ Aside, to Don DriEco] 
This will assuage the honour of Gonzalo— 
With a woman here in Seville ;—one of such beauty 
That if your Isabela were an angel 
She’d seem deformed and black in her comparison. . . ° 
Others are unto her as are the stars 
Before the dawn, that dims their points of light. 
Gonzalo de Ulloa, the Knight Commander 
Of Calatrava, is a warrior 
And nobleman, before whom the swart Moor 
In flattering cowardice bows . . . he has a daughter 
Who equally for purity as for beauty 
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Is famous. I myself will ask her hand 
For you. 


Octavio 
I hold my journey fortunate 
If only that it brought me to your favour. 


KING 
[To servant. ] 
Give the Duke lodging in the palace—see 
That he lacks nothing for his entertainment. 


OcTAvio 
[Bowing deeply.] 
I note that kingly is your least behest . . . 
The Eleventh Alonzo, still you’re first and best! 
[The KiNG goes out with Don DiEco and serv- 
ant. ] 


Scene IV 


RIPIO comes in. 


RIPIo 
[To Octavio. ] 
Well, how have things succeeded with you, master? 


OcTAVIO 
As well as I could wish, and better, Ripio. 
I’ve spoken with the King, and he has looked 
On me with honour, as Cesar treats with Cesar; 
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For I have come, and urged my cause, and conquered, 
And he has sworn not only to effect 

Reversal of our king’s decree against me 

But with his own hand to advance my marriage. 


RIPIo 
It is not without cause they call him “generous”— 
But did you say he’s marrying you to—some one? 


OcTAvIo 
Yes, friend—unto a woman of Seville. 
For in Seville you'll find as many women 
Beautiful, as there are gallant gentlemen: 
Where can you find the cloak close-drawn to cover 
The amorous design more frequently 
Than here? My promised happiness already 
Has drawn the sting of sorrow from my heart. 


ScENE V 


Don JuAN and CaATALINON come in. 


CATALINON 
[Plucking Don JuANn’s sleeve .. . aside.] 
Master, take care! here’s Sagitarius, 
The innocent archer, who aimed at Isabela 
And, missing her, passed into Capricorn 
Because you taught his brows to wear the horn. 


Don JUAN 
[Aside, to CATALINON. | 
Pst! don’t let on! 
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CATALINON 
[Aside, to Don Juan.] 
Look out, he’ll fawn on you while he betrays! 


_ Don Juan 
[To DuKeE Octavio. ] 
I flew from Naples down the dusty ways 
Spurred by an instant summons from the King 
Whose slightest wish becomes immediate law,— 
And so, my friend, you see the reason why 
I didn’t have the time to say good-bye. 


Octavio 
I cannot look upon an act as ill 
That joins us in new friendship in Seville. 


Don Juan 
[With hidden irony. ] 
Who would have thought that I’d have found you here 
Where I perhaps may be of service to you 
According to your high desert . . . I see 
You, too, have left Naples, that lovely city, 
Which none could leave, but for Seville alone. 


OcTAVIO 
Friend, if it were in Naples that you spoke 
I'd think that you were making me a joke. 
Yes, Seville is a pretty place to dwell in... 
But who comes here? 
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Don JuAn 
[Seeking to get rid of Octavio, that he might 
speak with his old crony alone, and thinking 
that Octavio’s simpleness of nature spells 
cowardice in him. | 
It is the Marquis de la Mota... . 
He comes in violent and haughty pride. 


OcTAvIo 
[With sturdy sincerity. ] 
Well, if you stand in need of help at all 
My blade and good right arm are on your side. 


CATALINON 
[Apart. ] 
—And, if it comes his way—untouched by shame, 
He'll fool another woman in your name, 
You valiant ass! 


OcTAVIO 
[Continuing warmly to Don JuAN.] 
I’m proud to take your side! [Don Juan makes an 
easy gesture to Octavio that everything is all 
right. | 


CATALINON 
[Making an elaborate bow.] 
Gentlemen, if you’ve any further need 
Of Catalinén, you can always get him 
For further service at— 
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RIPIo 
[Scenting a drink.] 
What place? 


CATALINON 

[Winking across to Don JuAN.] 

The Inn 

Of Little Birds, where they draw most divine 

And excellent draughts of care-forgetting wine. 

[CATALINON still lingers, however. He only 

said he was going because he sees that his 
master wants to be alone with Mota... 
Octavio and Ripio slowly go out. The 
Marguis DE LA Mota enters.] ; 


ScENE VI 


Mota 
[To Don Juan.] 

All day long I’ve looked for you 
But couldn’t find you anywhere. 
Don Juan, how could you be 
In Seville, and yet not send 
A single notice to your friend 
Who suffered from your lack? 


Don Juan 
[Fervently.] 
By heaven! 
Dear friend, I thank you for your welcome! 
How can I repay your friendship? [Wrings Mota’s 
hand warmly.] 
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CATALINON 
[ Apart. ] 

Just put a woman in his way, 
Or half her like, and he’ll repay! 
You'll find he won’t betray your trust 
As long as you don’t thwart his lust 
Or fall a-foul some amorous plan— 
In short, he’s just a nobleman! ... 


Don JUAN 
[To Mota. ] 
How goes it in Seville these days? 


Mora 
Great changes, friend, have taken place 
In a short time. 


Don JuAN 
—The women? 
Mora 
They 
Are—[with a shrug]—well, what can a fellow say? 
Don Juan 
Inez? 
Mora 
She’s gone to Vejel. 
Don JuAN 


—A rare 
Abiding place, if she be there. 
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Mota 
Time has retired her to that town. 


Don JUAN 


—Time, that must bring all beauty down... 


Constanza ? 


Mota 
Ay! but it is sad 
To see the eyebrows she once had 
Grown bald now as her thinning hair; 
They call her “the old Portuguese trull” 
But still she thinks she’s beautiful! 


Don JUAN 
—And the two sisters >— 


Mota 
Sweet Tolu, Celestina’s daughter, 
Observes as constantly as ever 
The lessons that her mother taught her. 


Don JuANn 
And Bercebi, 
Has she grown any better than before? 


Mota 
Better, and worse, in hell’s despite: 
She has a saint for every fast. 
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Don JUAN 
[Laughing. ] 
She keeps her vigils, too, each night? 


Mota 
[Laughing.| 
—A holy woman till the last! 


Don Juan 
And how about the other one? 


Mora 
—As universal as the sun 
That favours all it shines upon, 


Don Juan 
And don’t you know some jolly lark 
To send us laughing down the dark? 


Mora 
To-night Don Pedro de Esquivél 
And I, have turned one jest quite well, 
And I know two more yet to do 
Before the dawn. 


Don Juan 
Till go with you: 
Perhaps the nest you have in view 
Might yield a soft squab for me, too. 
On earth or under, let’s begin! 
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Mora 
[With a sudden turn toward seriousness.]} 
I lead you to no goatish sin 
In this, nor pitch of roaring mirth . . . [sadly] 
Through it I’m almost brought under the earth. 


Don JUAN 
[Putting an arm around Mora’s shoulder.] 
Is any woman so hard to obtain? 


Mota 
[Shaking his head sadly.] 
IT fear that all that I can do is vain. 


Don JUAN 
You mean, when you advance she draws apart? 


Mota 
Oh, no! she meets me halfway with her heart. 


Don JuAN 
[Growing curious.] 
Who is she? 


Mora 
My cousin, Dofia Ana; 
She just arrived the other day at Seville. 


Don Juan 
And where was she before? 
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Mota 
She was at Lisbon 
Accompanying her father on his embassage. 


Don JUAN 
[ Quickly.] 
And—is she—beautiful ? 


Mora 
Past all conception, 
For in her, nature outsoars nature’s self. 


Don JUAN 
If she’s as wonderful as you report 
[Hungrily] God keep life in me till I see her face! 


Mora 
[In a revery.] 
And when you do you will behold a beauty 
Greater than any that the sun shines on. 


Don JUAN 
[Probing.] 
Marry her, then, if she’s so glorious! 


Mota 
[In deep melancholy.] 
The King already has her match in hand 
But I don’t know to whom he means to give her. 
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Don Juan 
But she—she favours you? 


Mota 
[Proudly.] 
She writes and writes me. 


CaTALINON 
[ Apart. ] 
Take care! The greatest rogue of love in Spain 
Will have his jest with you in his old vein. 


Don JUAN 

[With great passion.] 
Are you a man, and can you walk apart 
With such a love that waits you? God’s great heart, 
If I were you I’d dare the worst misfortune, 
Assured of love like that, I would importune 
The utmost; haunt her window day and night— 
And when I couldn’t speak to her, I’d write! 
Or at her portals wake impetuous thunder 
Until the world caught flame and burst asunder! 


Mota 
[Catching the contagion of Don Juan’s fire.] 
I'll be as desperate as your persuasion. 


Don JuAN 
[Slyly.] 
Don’t waste the hour that houses the occasion. 
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Mota 
I'll put the issue to immediate test. 
[The Marguis and his servant hasten out.] 


CATALINON 
[ Apart. ] 
Aha! my master shapes another jest! 


Don JUAN 
[To CATALINON. ] 
The Marquis gues to the palace . . . follow him. 
[CATALINON goes out.] 


Scene VII 


A woman shows her face at the grating. 


WoMAN 
[Softly, to Don Juan. ] 
Who is that I speak to? 


Don JUAN 
[Coming forward .. . cautiously.] 
Who is it that you want? 


Woman 
Since you are courteous and circumspect 
I'll give this letter, sir, into your keeping. ... 
See that it comes into the Marquis’ hands 
Straightway, because a maiden’s happiness 
Depends upon it. 
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Don JUAN 
[With satisfaction. ] 
I'll take it to him straightway.... [As the woman 
hesitates] You can trust me... . 
I am a gentleman and his tried friend... . [As she 
still hesitates | 
You have a pretty face! 


WoMANn 
[ Flattered. | 
Although you are a stranger to me, sif, 
Yet you seem trustworthy. . . . God shield you, sir! 
[She hands him the letter and disappears.] 


ScENE VIII 


Don JUAN 
[ Solus. ] 
The hunt is on: the bugles call 
To chase the greatest game of all, 
Woman! . . . in devious pursuit 
I track her course from place to place, 
Then trap her like a frightened brute 
And snatch the trophies of the chase. [Turning the 
letter about. | 

This letter comes as from nowhere, 
A daughter of the unseen wind 
Dropping like magic out of air. . . . [Meditatively] 
Yes, she’s the girl, without a doubt, 
My friend the Marquis brags about. 
He dared his fate in telling me 


) 
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About his white divinity. 

All Seville calls me Love’s buffoon; 

Has he forgot my tricks so soon? 

He thinks, perhaps, a friend’s immune! 

Doesn’t he know that I employ 

My days and nights for one great joy, 

One only, fooling womenkind, 

Ruining, and leaving them behind! ... 

Come, then, I'll open this and read . . . [tears open 
letter] 

It makes me smile as I proceed: 

Its freshness brings me life again: 

To him who dares the way is plain. 

The scent is close: I sight the game .. . 

It’s signed with Dofia Ana’s name— 

“My faithless father has arranged my marriage 

In secret, with another-—being weak 

And feminine, it is beyond my strength 

To overcome his will; I cannot live: 

For he will not relent, and I shall die 

Before another takes me mouth to mouth. ... 

Oh, if my love gives any sweetness to you, 

And the love you protest be kin to truth, 

The time and opportunity is here 

For you to show it . . . and, that you may know 

In what regard and confidence I hold you, 

Come to my garden gate this very star-time: 

You'll find it open at the eleventh hour, 

And I will yield myself into your power, 

When you, my love, may reap your utmost wish 

And round the consummation of your hope. 


\ 
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Wear a red mantle as a sign by which 
Leonorilla and my other women 
May know you and admit you, my heart’s glory !— 
Your most ill-fated sweetheart, 
Dona ANA.” 


[ Laughing. ] 
And so I’m offered the same cup to quaff 
Brimmed with the same good wine... I’ve got to 
laugh! ... 
With the same turn of craft and the same gust 
In Naples Isabela served my lust. 
[Destroys letter. CATALINON comes in again.] 


ScENE IX 


CATALINON 
[To Don Juan.] 
The Marquis comes. 


Don JUAN 
That’s good and right— 
We have a game afoot to-night. 


CATALINON 
You've still a new deceit to-play? 


Don JUAN 
A jollier jest than words can say. 
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CATALINON 

[With great seriousness. | 
Master, I can’t approve of this, 
For things are sure to run amiss 
Some day; a first or second time 
Fate may seem to forget your crime, 
But, know, her judgments never rest 
Until the jester pays his jest. 


Don JUAN 
J didn’t hire you for a preacher ; 
You are my valet, not my teacher. 


CaTALINON 
[Persisting. ] 
The brave man always stops to think. 


Don JUAN 
The coward, to hesitate and shrink! ... 
The man who goes in service must, 
With the first bread he eats, entrust 
His whole will to another’s whim 
Nor ask the “how” or “why” of him— 
It’s his to listen and obey, 
To wait, to do, and not to say... . 
Suppose you served some praying master 
Who snuffed each wind for far disaster— 
You too would have to kneel and pray 
And bear a visage long and sad: 
With me, your task is to be gay .. . 
So you should thank God, and be glad! 
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CATALINON 
[Hedging.] 

I do. I vow I'll stop protesting 

And join in all your pranks and jesting. 


Don JUAN 
[Smiling mischievously.] 
Servants that speak their masters’ will 
Are seldom bidden to be still. 
I always lend a ready ear 
To the advice I want to hear. 


CATALINON 
I swear, from now on, that I’ll do 
Whatever you require me to— 
Like a mad elephant or tiger 
I'll go with you through every prank; 
Only just drop a guiding word 
And any hour of day or night 
Til hold my tongue, or I will fight. 


Don Juan 
Be quiet Now .. . we will be heard. 
Our friend the Marquis comes in sight! 
[The Marguis DE LA Mota comes in.] 


ScENE X 
Don JuAN 
[To Mota.] 
A woman whom I could not see 
(Twas only by her voice I knew her sex) 
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Whispered this good news through the grating to me, 

For you . . . that you should come . . . at the twelfth 
our .i2. 

In secret, to her garden gate, which would 

Be open at eleven, where she’d wait. 

And yield her soul and body in your power, 

Giving you full and free control thereof 

That you might reap the utmost fruits of love. . . 

Furthermore, she required 

That you should wear a red cape, by which sign 

Leonorilla and her other women 

Might know you, who you were, and let you in. 


Mota 
[Overjoyed.] 
What do you tell me! 


Don JUAN 
[A curious smile playing over his features.] 
I repeat 
That which was whispered through the grating to me, 
By whom—I do not know. 


Mota 
The message you’ve conveyed, my good, true friend, 
Heaps up the measure of my happiness 
Till it bursts over . . . I fall down at your feet 
And press them with my lips! 
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Don JUAN 
[Amused, preventing him.] 
I’m not your cousin, though one would think I were: 
Kissing my feet is not enjoying her. 


Mota 
I do so from excess of happiness 
And because you have saved my life for me. 


Don. JUAN 
He’s a sad friend that will not help a lover. 


Mota 
O sun, amend your footsteps toward the west! 


Don JUAN 
He verges downward to his setting now. 


Mota 
Come, let us go and make our preparation 
For the ensuing night, my worthy friend! 
Oh, I am going mad for very joy! 


Don JUAN 
[Apart.] 
T do not doubt that you are mad: but wait 
Till the twelfth hour tolls at the midnight gate, 
When such a madness you will entertain 
As heaven only grants to the insane! 
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Mora 
My cousin! sweet kinswoman of my soul, 
To-night love’s dart will find a double goal! 


CATALINON 
[A part.] 
Christ’s God! I think love’s shaft will miss its mark 
And strike another target, in the dark. 
[The Marguis goes out. Don Disco, Don 
Juan’s father, comes in.] 


ScenE XI 


Don DiEco 
[To Don Juan. ] 
Juan! 
CATALINON 
[To Don Juan.] 
Your father speaks to you. 


Don JUAN 
What do you wish, my honoured sir? 


Don DrEco 
—To see you more discreet, my son, 
And with a better fame than you have won; 
For, as it is, with every breath, 
You hasten on your father’s death! 


Don JUAN 
Father, what brings you to such sadness? 
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Don DrEcGo 

Your evil deeds and headlong madness ... 
The King, in his just anger at you, 
And your still uncorrected badness 
Has told me that you must be sent 
Forth from Seville, in banishment; 
For he already knows your deed— 
An action of such infamy, 
He cannot think how to proceed 
In its correction . . . in the royal palace 
A dark betrayal of a noble friend! ... [As Don 

Juan smiles.] 
Traitor, I’ll leave you in the hands of God, 
He alone knows what punishment to send. 
Remember, no ill thing can long be hidden 
From Him, nor any act that is forbidden; 
There is no soul that knows a turn so fleet 
As to out-pace His dreadful, following feet— 
And when you step beyond your utmost breath 
You'll learn, too late, He is your Judge, in death. 


Don JUAN 
[Unable to keep from a certain savage playfulness.] 
—In death? ... 
That leaves me a wide scope to fill; 
From now to death is a great journey still. 


Don DrEco 
[Severely. ] 
The longest life, the widest span of days 
Lends all too little time to mend your ways. 
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Don JUAN 
[Stretching.] 
Well, tell me, father, when I’m to begin 
This life-long purging of a native sin... 
How heavy is the wage Ill have to pay? 


Don DiEco 
At Lebrija you are to make your stay 
Until your banishment strikes recompense 
Unto Octavio’s undeserved offence, 
And till in every way you’ve paid the shot 
Of Isabela’s sad, unhappy lot— 
Straightway the King commands this banishment: 
For your offence a gentle punishment. 


CATALINON 
[4 part. ] 
Ah, if the good old man suspected 
That prank my master practised when 
He fooled the little fisher girl, 
His honour would be so affected 
That he would fret and fume again! 


Don DtEco 
Since nothing I can do or say 
Can move your heart in any way, 
Since you’re too old to taste the rod [with a burst of 
wrath} 

Tl leave you to the whips of God! 

[Don Dteco goes out, tears streaming dowm his 

cheeks. ] 
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ScENE XII 


CATALINON 
[To Don Juan.] 
The poor old man was moved to tears! 


Don JuAN 
[Easily.] 
That’s a condition of his years. ... 
But come, the dark is settling slow, 
Let’s find the Marquis. 


CATALINON 
Yes, let’s go. 
Where you'll beguile another dame. 


Don JUAN. 
[With a shrug of the shoulders.] 
They say that’s how I’m known to fame. 


CATALINON 
May we get out as we get in! 


Don JUAN. 
[Contemptuously. ] 
You mean “may luck save Catalinon’s skin”! 


CATALINON 
[Piacatively.] 
Ah, master, as the locusts fall 
On sweet, green fields and blacken all 
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The landscape, leaving dearth behind— 

So you behave with womenkind! [Following the hu- 
mour of his fancy] 

Through every city in all Spain 

The town-crier should ring his bell 

To bid each maiden be on guard 

Against your bold and sudden spell: 

“All wives, beware! 

All maids, take care, 

If ever you held virtue dear !— 

The great love-rogue of Spain is here!” 


Don JUAN. 
[In a ringing voice.] 
You’ve given me a noble name 
And I take pride in such a fame! 
[It is now dusky-dark. The Marquis comes 
im, with musicians. The Marguis goes 
across the stage. The musicians follow, 


singing. } 


ScENE XIII 
MUSICIANS’ SONG 


He who would suck all love’s sweetness 
From its flower so white and fair 

Must not hope for unmixed honey 
Where hope’s self is half despair, 
Where hope’s self is half despair! 
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Mota 
O star-vast night, so cool and sweet, 
Hasten your stars to still midnight 
When I shall compass my delight— 
But then delay their silver feet, 
In halted millions let them burn 
And never let the day return. 


Don JUAN, 
What’s this that comes ? 


CATALINON 
Music and song! 


Mota 
[To Don Juan, exaltedly.] 
In this great night with stars a-throng 
What poet is it speaks with me? 


Don JUAN. 
A friend! 
Mota 
Don Juan? 
Don JUAN. 
It is he . 


Are you the Marquis? 


Mota 
Faithfully. 
But what would I be without you? 
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Don JUAN. 
As your red cape came into view 
I knew you.... 


Mota 
Let’s move further on... . [To the musicians, that 
they might be busied during his conference with 
Don Juan] 
Sing, while I talk with Don Juan. 


MUSICIANS’ SONG (continued) 
He who would suck all love’s sweetness 
From its flower so white and fair 
Must not hope for unmixed honey 
Where hope’s self is half despair... . 


He who would suck all love’s sweetness 
From its flower so white and fair 
Must be quick as woman’s fancy 
Or his lips will drink despair— 
Or his lips will drink despair. 


Don JUAN 
Whose dwelling is it that we’re aiming at? 


Mota 
The house of Don Gonzalo de Ulloa. 
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ScENE XIV 


Before the house of Don GoNnzALo DE ULLOA. 


Mota 
[To Don Juan.] 
This is the place where the brave venture waits me! 
[A clock in a tower strikes eleven. 


Don JuAN 

[To Mota.] 
It’s just eleven. You’ve an hour’s wait yet ... 
Perhaps some deadly ambush has been set 
For you, my friend, so lend your cape to me 
That, while you wait here, I may go and see... 
Within this archway for the moment loiter: 
I'll take a turn or two, and reconnoitre. 


Mota 
You advise rightly: take my cape and go. 


Don JUAN 
[With scarcely concealed eagerness.] 
Show me which place it is! 


Mota 
Take on my mien and manner of speech also . . 
Look where I point—you see that grating yonder? 


Don JuAN 
[Intensely, yet tmnitating Mota’s manner of 
speech so that he makes the latter laugh. 
I see it! 
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Mora 
Press your lips close and whisper “Beatriz!” 
And she will let you in. 


Don JUAN 
[Catching a new scent.] 
What sort of woman 


Is she? 
Mota 
You mean Beatriz, Ana’s serving maid? [Misled, 
teasing | 


Pretty as a white rose, and yet as cold 
As is a mountain brook, to men. 


CATALINON 
[Apart; thinking, with Mota, for the moment, 
that Don Juan has his mind set on a side- 
divertisement with the maid.| 
Here’s one, it seems, 
Will give a chill dash to my master’s hot 
Desire! 


Mota 
[Grinning—to Don Juan. ] 
I catch your drift now ... danger, indeed! 


While I’m a-trot you'll also ride your steed... 
Always trust Don Juan to serve his need... . 


Don JuAN 
You're clever, Marquis—adios! [Going.] 
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Mota 
Adios! 
CATALINON 
[Back on the right scent, remembering his mas- 
ter’s deed in Naples ... aside to him, as 


he passes by.] 
Master, is it the white or the red rose? 


Don JUAN 
[Aside, to CATALINON. ] 
Be silent, donkey, you’re the one who knows, 
If any ought to, above all the rest— 
I go to practise my unceasing jest. 


CATALINON 
[Aside, to Don Juan.] 
But when she finds the lie beneath the cape 
He [looking fearfully toward Mora] will be here, and 
you cannot escape! 


Don JUAN 
[Aside, to CATALINON. | 
It’s dangerous, but too keen a jest to lose. 


CATALINON 
[ Aside, to Don Juan.] 
You thrust your neck into a dangling noose ... 
You wave a red cape for a mad bull’s charge. 
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Don JUAN 
[ Aside, to CATALINON, grimly.] 
No, I am the mad bull that runs at large. 
[Don JUAN goes up to the grating, and is ad- 
mitted within. | 


Mota 
[Laughing, as at a great joke.| 
—And Beatriz will think that it is I! 


A Musician 
[To Mota.] 
Your jolly friend will soon show how she’s wrong. 


Mota 
Through two deceits I come to Ana’s side. 


A Musician 
The whole world has gone blind, with none to guide. 


Mota 
[To Musictans.] 
Now make it seem some harmless lover’s song 
Sung innocently in some garden-side. 


MUSICIAN’S SONG 
He who would suck all love’s sweetness 
From its flower so white and fair 
Must not hope for unmixed honey 
Where hope’s self is half despair .. . 


He who would suck all love’s sweetness 
From its flower so white and fair 
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Must be quick as woman’s fancy 
Or his lips will drink despair... 


He who would suck all love’s sweetness 
From its flower so white and fair 
Must mix passion with discreetness, 
Must of sudden traps beware !— 
Must of sudden traps beware! 
[They go into another part of the Garden, as 
they sing. | 


DoNa ANA 
[Crying within.] 
You have deceived me! you are not the Marquis! 


Don JUAN 
[Making an effort to quiet her, speaking within. ] 
IT am the Marquis . . . hush, you'll rouse your father! 
ANA 


[Beside herself with grief, within.] 
You are an enemy,—you have betrayed me! [Don 
GONZALO appears, rushing in, sword in hand.] — 


ScENE XV 


Don GoNnzALo 
I know that voice . . . my daughter calls for help. 


ie. 
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ANA 
[Within] 
Is there no manhood near to kill this traitor, 
This mad assassin of my maiden honour? 


Don GoNzALo 
Does any one walk with such monstrous boldness 
As to have done a deed like this, my daughter? 
I think your tongue is also a betrayer,— 
Why, like a courtesan, has it lain silent 
Till the transgression’s fact grew manifest? 
It should have shattered midnight like a clarion. 


ANA 
[Within] 

Kill him! [Don Gownzato starts in, sword in hand, 
when the gate is wrenched open and Don JUAN 
comes out, with CaTALINON, both having drawn 
swords in hand.| 


Don JUAN 
[Facing Don GonzaLo with steady assurance.]| 
What man are you? 


Don GoNzALO 
Traitor, you have sent crashing from its base 
The goodly house of honour that I govern. 


Don JUAN 
[Insolently.] 
Let me go by! 
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Don GoNZALO 
[With fury.] 
—Go by! yes, through my sword’s point. 


Don JUAN 
You are a dead man if you hinder me. 


Don GONZALO 
To die is life now. 


Don JUAN 
I see that I must slay you. 


Don GONZALO 
[Attacking with great fury.] 
Seducer, die! 


Don JUAN 
This is the way I die! [With a sudden thrust he runs 
Don Gonzato through.]} 


CATALINON 
[Apart.]} 
If we escape, uncaught, from this fine shambles, 
I go no more upon my master’s gambols, 


Don GONZALO 
[ Falling.] 
Ai! you have given me my death! 


ob 
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Don JUAN 
You took 
Your life itself in setting so on me,— 
T warned you. 


Don GOoNZALO 
[With a deep groan.] 
I had nothing then to live for! 


Don JUAN 
I, everything! [Don Juan and CATALINON go out.] 


Don GONZALO 
I am dying: there was no one near to aid me... 
My murderer, may my hatred follow you 
And pluck you down from that life’s pride you boast. 
You’re a seducer and a coward, too, 
For all your daring: only cowards betray 
A woman’s honour, and then run away! [Dies.] 


ScENE XVI 


Another part of the garden. The MARQUIS DE LA 
Mora and musicians. 


Mora 
It will soon be twelve o’clock 
And still Don Juan stays within. .. . 
Waiting is a heavy task. [Don JUAN and CATALINON 
come in.] 
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Don JUAN 
Is this the Marquis? 


Mota 
Are you Don Juan? 


Don JuAN 
Here, take your mantle bach. 


Mota 
You have had your jest? 


Don JUAN 
[With a shrug of the shoulders.] 
Yes, all in all, I think I’ve done my best. 


Mota 
You played your game quite through? 


Don Juan 
I have essayed 
A gambol for which some one’s dearly paid. 


Mota 
[Flinging the red mantle, returned, over his 
own shoulders. | 
I'll take the mistress as you took the maid: 
And if the latter has a plaint to make 
T’ll smoothe it over for our friendship’s sake. 
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Don: JUAN 
[With a slight tinge of trony.] 
Marquis, iarewell! 


CATALINON 
[ Aside, to Don JuAN.] 
My mad and fortunate master, 
So far we ride the crest of all disaster. 


Don JUAN 
[ Aside, to CATALINON. ] 
I think that Mota will not like the joke 
When he is seized, wearing his tell-tale cloak, 
Come, let us fly! 


CATALINON 
[Aside, to Don Juan.] 
Master, I’m with you there. 
I'll go so fast my feet will singe the air. 
[They hurry out.] 


Mota 
[To the musicians. ] 
You may turn home now . . . I would be alone. 


A Musician 
[Yawning sleepily.] 
That God made nights for sleep is widely known. 
[The musicians go out. The Marguis DE LA 
Mora goes up to the grating.| 
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Mota 
[ Whispering. ] 
Beatriz! ... [Just as he is about to give the pass- 
word a second time, a great outcry wakes within. | 


Voice WITHIN 
O, monstrous ill that cannot find a name! 
The greater evil crowns the unheard shame! [More 
voices heard...and people moving about. 
Torches are seen in motion.]} 


Mota 

[ Solus. ] 
I hear the voices of the Guard approaching, 
What could bring them here this time of night? 
A chill strikes through my marrow. They deploy 
With torches that pour flames like burning Troy ... 
They move in groups. They wind this way and that. 
Pll join with them and find out what they’re at. 

[Don Drgeco and guards come in, carrying 
torches. | 


Don DiEco 
[To Mora, holding the torch up, for closer 
scrutiny, in the latter's face.] 
Who are you? 


Mota 
[With innocent boldness.] 
One who would like to learn 
The reason for this clamour and disturbance. 
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Don D1eco 
[Abrupily, turning to the guards.| 
Arrest this man! 


Mota 
[Whipping out his sword.] 
—Arrest me? 


Don DiEco 
Put up your sword,— 
The greater bravery goes weaponless. 


Mota 
[Xeeping them off with his sword’s point.] 
Who chides the Marquis de la Mota? 


Dow DiEco 
Render up your sword in the King’s name, Marquis! 


Mota 
[Instanily handing over his sword to Don 
Dirco—as an obedient subject.] 
Now God protect me! 
[Enter, the Kinc with retinue.] 


ScENE XVII 


KING 
—The like of this has not been heard in Spain— 
Nor, if one went to Italy, could its like 
Be hit on there. 
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Don Dieco 
Sire, here is the Marquis! 


Mota 
Could it be true your Highness gives command 
For my arrest? 


KING 
[Ignoring the Marquis. To Don Dreco.] 
Have his head struck off. Let it be caught up 
On iron hooks where all may see the monster! 
[Turning sharply on Mota.} 
Dare you defend your outrage in my presence? 


Mota 

[In despair. ] 
Love is a tyrant even in his joys, 
Pleasant and soft are they for their brief moment 
Like melting honey dripping on the tongue: 
But, afterward, dead-heavy life drags on 
In slow, monotonous, unescaping pain 
Day on interminable, weary day, 
Until the day of doom, which quickly comes, 
Thank God, for me—the wise man well has said: 
“Between the mouth and the brim-tilted flagon 
Peril can step and spill the thwarted wine”... 
Yet the King’s sudden wrath bewilders me— 
Am I condemned because I breathe the air? 


Don Dreco 
There’s no one better knows the cause than you do! 
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Mota 
[ Staggered. | 
Than I P— 
Don DrEco 
[Taking him roughly by the arm.} 
Come! 


Mota | 
I feel as if the sky had fallen on me. 


KING 
Wing the proceedings with the lightning’s speed. 
His head must leave his shoulders by to-morrow. 
As for Gonzalo, my slain general, 
His funeral shall have all the pomp and grandeur 
Enjoyed by emperors when they depart 
Their day of life. In bronze and valued stone 
I shall cause men to lift his sepulchre, 
And set his noble semblance, as in life, 
Upon it. Underneath shall be inscribed 
In work Mosaic and great Gothic letters 
A vow of vengeance on the slayer’s soul. . . 

[To Don Dieco.] | 

Where has Dojia Ana gone? 


Don DiEcGo 
Her Majesty, the Queen, gives her asylum. 


Kine 
All Castille knows and bewails its loss 
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In Don Gonzalo de Ulloa 
The famous Captain of Calatrava. [All go out.} 


Scene XVIII 


A rustic scene of flowers and meadows. BATRICIO 
comesin. He is a young countryman, about to be mar- 
ried to the country girl, AMINTA, who accompanies 
him. And there is GASENO, an old man, and AMINTA’S 
father, and Beuisa, and shepherds who know music and 
can sing and play. 


SONG 
Once again the holy sun 
Rises on its April duty 
Of kindling colours in the flowers 
And worshipping Aminta’s beauty. 


BATRICIO 
No kinglier carpet ever spread 
Than these long, marching fields of white and red; 
The lusty sun walks overhead 
Attending us with gentle strength 
Through the sweet day’s rejoicing length 
To our love-watched marriage bed. 


AMINTA 
[To the shepherd-musicians.] 
Shepherds, sing again that song 
As we stroll along. 
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THE SHEPHERDS 
[Drolly varying the song, to AMiNntA’s further 
praise.} 
Everywhere the April sun 
Warms some maiden’s peeping breast; 
But we know Aminta’s whiteness 
He esteems the prettiest. 
| The birds begin to sing, as if moved to melody 
by the SHEPHERDS’ song.| 


GASENO 
Friends, so sweetly do you sing 
That music wakes in everything. 


BATRICIO 
[To AmMINTA. | 
The sun enjoys his morning hours 
Because he takes your lips for flowers. 


AMINTA 

[To Batricto] 
Batricio, such sweet speech you know 
I fear you draw the flatterer’s bow; 
But feed me with your man’s clear light 
And I will be your subject moon 
That, walking up the azure night, 
Thinks only of the sun’s delight 
And to a silver use does turn 
The fire he pours her from his urn. 

[They all go out, singing.] 
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SONG 
Once again the holy sun 
Rises on its April duty 
Of kindling colours in the flowers 
And worshipping Aminta’s beauty. 


Everywhere the April sun 

Warms some maiden’s peeping breast, 
But we know Aminta’s whiteness 

He esteems the prettiest. 


AMINTA 
I am so happy that I could die now! 
[CATALINON comes in from the highway.] 


ScENE XIX 


CATALINON 
Gentlemen, I come to claim 
Your hospitality, in my master’s name. 


GASENO 
It is a world-wide custom to afford 
Feasting and good cheer at the wedding board 
To all who come—who is your master? 


CATALINON 
Don Juan Tenorio. 


GASENO 
The elder? 
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CATALINON 
Just Don Juan. 


BELISA 
[Explaining to the others.| 
It must be the Court Chamberlain’s gallant son. 


BATRICIO 
Whoever he be 
I take it as an evil augury— 
For every time these lads of noble birth 
Come to wake jealousy and spoil our mirth... 
Who gave him notice of my marriage day? 


CATALINON 
He heard of it while he was on the way 
To Lebrija, and thought he’d turn aside 
And pay his passing tribute to the bride. 


BATRICIO 
I think it was the Devil brought him here, 
Whispering invitation in his ear. 
Why must he come to harry me? Let all 
The noblemen of all the wide world call 
At my sweet marriage feast . . . but one, alone, 
With dark foreboding makes my spirit groan. 


GASENO 
[Rollicking hugely, till, toward the end of his 
chant, all swing and rollic with him.] 
Let the Colossus come, 
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The Pope, and Prester John; 

Let Don Alonzo the Eleventh 

With all his court draw on,— 

They’ll find Gaseno’s heart 

Will never slack a beat: 

He’ll pour them Guadalquivers of wine, 

Heap mountains of bread to eat; 

Sierras of potted cheese, 

Piled Babylons of bacon 

We'll merely serve as sauce 

To make true hunger waken: 

Whole armies of frightened birds 

We'll pluck and turn and toast,— 

We'll interlard the mighty feast 

With pullet and pigeon roast ; 

Let them all come: we’ve wine 

To quench the Devil’s thirst, 

And food enough to stuff their guts 

Until their bellies burst! [They all clap their hands 
and laugh.| 


BELISA 
[Musing to herself.] 
He is the son of the King’s Chamberlain. 


BATRICIO 
[A part. ] 
Although they'll laugh at me if I complain — 
As sure as evil storm-clouds multiply 
While growing thunder growls from sky to sky, 
Now here, now there, till, in one drumming roar, 
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Heap upon heap the smoking waters pour,— 
I hear the voice of far calamity— 
What is the ill that fate destines for me? 
For it’s the custom of the countryside 
To seat the guest of honour by the bride. .. . 
The bridegroom takes the right, the guest takes the 
left side. . 
My joy dissolves . . . but it seems heaven’s will, 
So I must love, and suffer, and be still. 
[Don JUAN comes in.} 


ScENE XX 


Don Juan 
[Looking around, with easy vinpudence. | 
I learned by chance, while passing by, 
Of your festivities, so I 
Have come to help you celebrate ; 
I think myself quite fortunate. [Looking across at 
AMINTA. } 


GASENO 
[Making a rustic curtsey.| 
Your coming greatens us with honour, sir! 


BATRICIO 
[Bursting forth rudely, oppressed with pre- 
monitory despair. | 
No, I, who am the master of this feast, 
Proclaim this hour as dark and sinister 
That finds our company by you increased! 
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GASENO 
[Shocked by Batricio’s outburst and lack of 
hospitable behaviour. | . 
What? You won’t make the gentleman a place? 


Don JUAN 
[ ArRILY. ] 

This seat will serve the purpose, by your grace! [He 
seats himself nonchalantly on the right of the 
bride—as they, of course, wait for him, as chief 
guest and nobleman, to be seated first.] 


BATRICIO 
[Uneasily, to Don Juan.] 
Pardon me, but you’ve got the bridegroom’s place. 


Don JUAN 
[Glancing with bold admiration towards AMINTA.| 
I think there are worse things a man might take. 


GASENO 
[Trying to explain to Don JUAN, who pretends 
not to understand.| 
You’ve put the bridegroom in an awkward case. 


Don JUAN 
Pardon the ignorance of my mistake! [But still he 
does not make a move to give up the bridegroom's 
seat to Barricio, to whom it rightfully belongs. 
An uneasy titter runs about the board. The 
peasants are disquieted by Don Juan’s boldness, 
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yet cannot help laughing at Batricio’s surly dis- 
comfiture, in the face of Don JUAN’s easiness.] 
[ Aside, to CATALINON—who stands behind him.] 
The bumpkin is abashed. 


CATALINON 

[ Aside, to Don JuAn.] 
A rustic fool,— 
Yet, fronted by the horns of a mad bull, 
Who would not be abashed? 
I would not give, with you pressed close upon her, 
A penny for his woman and his honour. 
Unfortunate man, whichever way you stir 
You're caught close in the paws of Lucifer! 


Don Juan 
[To AmiInTA, aside. | 
_ Lady, I never thought that time would wait 
Upon me with a day so fortunate— 
There is one fact alone that makes me sigh, 
The bridegroom is more fortunate than I. 


AMINTA 
[Aside, to Don JuaAn—shy but flirtatious.] 
You’re stroking me with hands of flattery. 


BATRICIO 
[A part. 
My heart forebodes some black calamity. 
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GASENO 
[Uneasily, to Don JUAN, interrupting his téte- 
d-téte with AMINTA. | 
Your Lordship lets your cut of beef get cold, 
Your ale grows flat, if I may be so bold! 


Don JUAN 
[Aside again to AMINTA, not heeding GASENO 
—possessing the hand of AM1INTA under the 
table edge.| 
Why do you hide a hand that’s so divine, 
Milk-coloured, satin-soft! 


AMINTA 
[Aside, to Don JuaAN—timidly.] 
It is no longer mine! 
[Nevertheless, she leaves it in his.] 


GASENO 
[Perturbed, he starts to rise—in order to break 
up Don Juan’s impudent attentions to 
AMINTA.} 


GASENO 
Come, let us go! 


BELISA 
Come, let us sing and play! 


Don JUAN 
[Aside, to CATALINON. ] 
Let’s follow out the jest, what do you say? 
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CATALINON 
[Aside, to Don JuAN.] 
I say that I fear for this simple folk 
And the vile death you’ll deal them for a joke. 


Don JUAN 
[Tenaciously, aside to AMINTA.] 
Sweet eyes, soft hands, you kindle my desire, 
And burn my being up with climbing fire. 


CATALINON 
[Apart.] 
He'll brand you now and mark you of his fold, 
Then cast you forth to perish in the cold! 


Don JUAN 
[As he rises, to go out with the company,— 
aside, to AMINTA, who is still seated in con- 
fusion—in a last audacity—with insinuating 
intimacy. | 
CoME, THEY OBSERVE Us! 


BATRICIO 
[Muttering, apart.] 
To have nobility 
At my poor board bodes ill, I fear, for me! 


GASENO 
[Frantically.] 
Sing! 
[The tune of “Once again the holy sun’ is 
struck up and they try to sing.] 
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BATRICIO 
[Sadly.] 
Death is on me like a falcon’s sweep. 


END OF ACT TWO 


ACT THREE 


Scene I 


Later on in day—same place—Batricio discovered 
alone. 


BATRICIO 

[Solus.] 
Jealousy, the slow-crawling clock, and care 
Have dragged out every hour a separate day, 
Have given me to madness as a prey 
And heaped me with confusion and despair. 
O jealousy, you live in other’s scorn; 
Your votaries are by suspicions torn 
Of that, which, true or false, they never know: 
Your slavery wields its whip on high and low. 
But torture me no more, for, in my case, 
The evidence is plain of my disgrace; 
Put back your dreadful arrows in their sheath: 
Love’s arrows give me life, yours give me death. 
I was not wrong when I foresaw my woe; 
Why, noble sir, must you torment me so? 
Perhaps you think it is a clever trick 
To eat by my own woman’s side, and stick 
Your fingers in the plate where mine should go! ... 
Yet my own comrades whispered “ ’Tricio” 
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When I protested mildly on that head— 

“Don’t make the gentleman think we’re ill-bred.” 

And when I tried to lead a friend apart 

And show how indignation gnawed my heart, 

He’d answer, with a laugh that cut me short,— 

“Don’t worry, it’s the custom held at court.” 

The custom! yes, a last and worst abuse: 

Sodom itself would not accept its use— 

Another man to surfeit with the bride 

While the unhappy bridegroom fasts beside . . . 

Then, outrage put to outrage, they would say: 

“Why don’t you come and eat?” and I’d reply: 

“No,” because first I’d have to eat my pride... . 

After a little while I slunk away 

And posed this riddle to set wits at strife— 

“Is a man married when he has no wife?” [A pause.] 

I could not stay and eat with Christian folk 

Where those two sat and shared the bread they 

broke «97. 

‘And then, when bedtime comes, to cap the jest, 

We must afford his lordship a night’s rest, 

And, I suppose, when I seek my wife’s bed, 

They'll say—“the gentleman! . . . don’t be ill-bred!” 
[With a sob.] 

Oh, I am sick with shame, and, come what may, 

I only seek a place to hide away 

And at least keep my sight by distance blind 

To what I see already in my mind. 
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Scene II 


Don JUAN comes in. 


Don JUAN 
Batricio! 
{Bartricio lifts up his head sullenly.] 


BATRICIO 
What does your lordship want? 


Don JUAN 
To tell you—something— 


BATRICIO 
[Apart.] 
Has he come to taunt 
My patience with new insults? 


Don JUAN 
[Boldly.] 
For many days I have given my soul and heart, 
Batricio, to Aminta, and have had 
Her soul and heart in turn! 


BATRICIO 
[Gasping with surprise at the unexpected decla- 
ration, but, with puzzled, rustic honesty, ac- 
cepting it.] 
You have, sir? 
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Don JUAN 
[Steadfastly.] 

I have. 

BATRICIO 

[ Bitterly.] 
I do not doubt the clear and manifest 
Witness of what my eyes have seen already, 
For I am sure Aminta never would 
Have stabbed me so with open suffering 
Unless she loved you—though it’s somewhat strange, 
This unknown bond between you, gentleman! 
Why is it that I never knew of it? 


Don JUAN 

It was a secret that we kept between us; 

But, briefly, this is what has brought me here: 

Aminta, growing jealous of my absence 

Or perhaps desperate because she thought 

I had forgotten her, even on the eve 

Of her indenture to an alien master 

In marriage, posthaste sent this letter to me. 

[He shows a letter to Batricio, who awkwardly 

and self-consciously turns it about in all di- 
rections, not being able to read. He 
scratches his head, nods in affected compre- 
hension, hands tt back. ] 


Don JUAN 
[Proceeding. | 
As you have seen, the general drift of it 
Is frank avowal of her love for me, 
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I am the man she loves, not you; your honour 
Demands it, then, that you should aid us both 
And open us an avenue of flight, 

Which given or not, if any should impede, 
Over his corpse my purpose shall proceed. 


BATRICIO 
You’ve served me up a most unsavory dish 
But I shall do the unheard thing you wish... 
Honour? It’s high exactions prove in vain 
When to dishonour one is honour-bound; 
Women? they always lose more than they gain 
Because they judge the bell but by its sound: 
And woman’s reason flies away on wings 
When the cracked bell of love and passion rings ; 
With her, man’s “right” and “wrong”’s a game to play, 
A tossed-up coin that tumbles either way; 
Her being “good” or “‘bad” is only chance, 
For as the music plays her feet must dance. 
Take her, your lordship, for a thousand years, 


And I will be the last that interferes 


Since I cannot enjoy her when alive, 
And I have heard that dead men never wive! 
[Batricio mopes forth disconsolate.] 


Scene III 


Don JuAN 
[Solus.] 
And so the mere use of a word called “honour” 
Has conquered him: country folk always carry 
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Their honour open in their honest hands 
Where they can hold it up and gaze upon it— 
And have it snatched away by the quick wit. 
And it is well that this “word” has come down 
From city court and town 
To take its habitation in the fields: 
For now I reap the harvest that it yields; 
A hint plied here and there, and I have won 
By lies and craft what armies had not done. 
Before I brush the morning dew from her, 
This yokel’s promised bride, 
T’ll gain the artless sanction of her father 
With a few words to mould him to my use: 
From now on, Honour, I will keep a taper 
Burning before your shrine continually. 
I go to seek the old man out; night strides 
Down the road like a traveller, and the sky 
Falls dark . . . O stars of heaven, light me on 
To safe enjoyment of my new desire,— 
But if death this time prove my labour’s hire, 
Your friendly office still administer 
And let me perish while embracing her. 

[Don JUAN goes out.] 


Scene IV 


AMINTA and BELISA come in. 


} BELISA 
Go to your cabin, Aminta, and get ready; 
The stars are waiting for your bridal now: 
Batricio, your bridegroom, will come soon, 


i 
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Breathing impatience, hungry for your arms 
As one who starves craves meat that’s set before him 
To his repletion. 


AMINTA 

[Groaning.] 
Oh, my unhappy ’spousals! [With a little sigh.]} 
Belisa, what makes men 
So unforgiving, for a little play? 
Why, all the while, Batricio gloomed apart 
Bathed in a black cloud of melancholy, 
Confused and jealous! Oh, what dark disaster! 
Tell me, who was that handsome nobleman 
Who stepped between me and my honest man? 
Are impudence and noble blood the same, 
Or is the passionate Spanish sun to blame? 
Oh, how ashamed I am to have been so witless! 
Hell’s night fall on this easy cavalier 
Who moved me here and there with soft persuasions 
And laid hands on my silly womanhood, 
Robbing my heart’s peace. 


BELISA 
' [Putting her finger to her lips.] 
Be still! [They both listen.] 
Aminta, I think the bridegroom comes 
With a man’s tread of lusty confidence. [Going.]} 
AMINTA 


[Clinging to her friend frantically.] 
Oh, my sweetest, sweetest Belisa, 
Do not go just yet . . . stay—stay—a while—yet! 
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BELISA 
[Stroking Aminta’s hair.] 
You silly little child, don’t be afraid! 
Why must this panic take a woman’s heart 
With her first lover? . . . dearest Aminta, 
One would think you were going to your death, 
Your heart makes such a tumult in your body. 
Just stop his mouth with kisses if he chides; 
Appease his anger in enfolding arms, 
And make your haughty man a playful boy. 
[She goes out.] 


AMINTA 
[Folding her hands and lifting them heaven- 
ward in prayer. | 
From tears and kisses and repentant sighs 
May new-born love and confidence arise! 
[She goes out.] 


ScENE V 


Enter Gaseno, Don JUAN, CATALINON. 


Don JUAN 
[Walking fast, to overtake GASENO. | 
Gaseno, for God’s pity just stay a moment! 


GASENO 
[ Halting.] 
I want to go ahead and offer felicitations 
To my daughter, on the luck that has come her way. 
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Don JUAN 
[Looking across merrily to CATALINON, as he 
responds. | 
Won’t there be time encugh to-morrow? 


GASENO 
[Pausing and stupidly scratching his head] 
You're right . . . there will be... | Heartily.] 


Dear sir, | give my whole soul in the bargain 
Along with my little girl... . 


Don JUAN 
[Taking the old man’s hand.| 
You should say “your wife” now, not “my little girl”! 
[GASENO goes out.]} 


ScENE VI 


Don JUAN 
[Wheeling with great energy, to CATALINON. | 
At the first grey rift of dawn 
We must be riding hard a-breast 
Or death, not we, might turn the jest. 


CATALINON 
It’s just as well to have your sport. 
A marriage of another sort 
Waits you at Lebrija—a life 
Perhaps, of exile, for a wife,— 
If this diversion by the way 
Comes to the King’s ears, he’ll unsay 
All clemency ! 
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Don JUAN 
What e’er befall, 
Till dawn I'll play the best of all 
My jests. 


CATALINON 
And once again I’ll shape 
My lips in prayer for our escape. 


Don JUAN 
At court my father holds possession 
Of the King’s confidential ear: 
He'll plead my crime, youth’s indiscretion, 
Then what on earth have you to fear? 


CATALINON 
Nothing ... on earth . . . but God remands ° 
The judgment from the judge’s hands 
When earthly justice turns corrupt: 
Within His Great Hand, squirming, cupped, 
The judge and those he spared will lie 
And lack the blue, protecting sky 
While in its stead will stand His Face— 
Then Hell will seem a kinder place! . . 
Master, I’ve often wondered why 
God doesn’t end our souls’ disgrace 
With one aimed bolt from heaven thrust 
To sift our bodies back to dust. 


Don JUAN 
Again I ask you to be still: 
You go and get the horses ready, 
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And, if you keep your courage steady, 
We'll rest, to-morrow, in Seville! 


CATALINON 
[Dropping his jaw in frightened astonishment. 
To-morrow? ... in Seville? 
Don JUAN 
[Crisply.] 
You heard! 
CATALINON 


Sweet master, grant me but a word: 

I marvel at what you have done 
Already,—now I marvel more 

At the black seas you’re steering for, 
Filling your sails with life’s sweet breath 
To make the port of early death. 
Although you’ve broken every law, 

Why sail into destruction’s maw? 


Don JuAN 
[Wildly.] 
Suppose I’m punished? I'll but pay 
A little, for a little play. 
I’ve sprung my bag of tricks on life— 
Why should I shun the headsman’s knife? 


CATALINON 
[Trembling, and kneeling to Don JuAN.] 
Master, loved master! 
[Puts up his hands in supplication.] 
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Don JUAN 
[ Half-drawing his sword.} 
Shut up or I'll lop off your ears, 
Why must you always pester me 
With your extraordinary fears? 


CATALINON 

[ Apart. ] 
More furious than a Scythian 
Or Garamant, with one eye in his chest, 
Or Japanese that wears a dragon vest, 
Or the fierce Troglydyte who finds both grave 
And home, alike, within his gloomy cave,— 
My master draws his scarlet threads of sin 
Across the amber cloth of death and shame, 
His eyes delighted with the pretty game,— 
Absorbed just like the small, white maiden in 
The Song, who never leaves her tabour-frame! 

[CATALINON goes out.] 


Scene VII 


Don JUAN 
[Solus.] 

The night in great black silence bends 
Over me, and the pole extends 
Above the wheeling Pleiades ; 
Orion wades through breaking seas 
Of stars as thick and white as foam. 
O infinite, tremendous dome, 
O gulfs of space, I go to do 


deal 
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What all your stars impel me to! 
Love guides me like a sun in flight; 
No man can overcome his might. 

By his unceasing madness led 

I go to find Aminta’s bed... . 
Aminta ! 


Scene VIII 


AMINTA comes in. 


[Answering Don JUAN with a soft, lute-like 
call of mating in her voice.] 
Who calls Aminta?—my Batricio? 


Don JUAN 
No, I’m not your Batricio! 


AMINTA 
[With fright in her voice.] 
Who, then, are you? 


Don JUAN 
[Amorously.] 
Wonder a space who I could be, Aminta! 


AMINTA 
[Now recognising him.] 
Alas, you play me false, coming at these 
Late hours, to my chamber. 
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Don JUAN 
Late or not, 
They are sweet hours, being mine and yours together. 


AMINTA 
[Shrinking back.] 
Turn and depart the way you came, or I 
Will cry out on the night for help. Do not 
Exceed that courtesy you owe Batricio. 
Think of the slaying swords that found out Tarquin! 


Don JUAN 
Listen to but two words from me, and you 
Will send that maiden colour from your cheeks 
—Richer and far more precious than the dye 
Yielded up by the Tyrian shell for kings— 
Back to your heart; pale wonder will usurp 
Its place, a starry moment. 


AMINTA . 
Stop, before 
My husband comes. 
Don JUAN 
I am your husband. 
AMINTA 
[Mocking.] 


When 
Were our espousals made? 
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Don JUAN 
They are made now. 


AMINTA 
Who wrote the marriage contract? 


Don JuAN 
My happy fortune. 


AMINTA 
[With a playful laugh.] 
And who pronounced the bans? 


Don JUAN 
Your eyes. 
AMINTA 
How could 
My eyes do that? 
Don JUAN 


[Taking her hand.| 
With their sweet looks, beloved. 


AMINTA 
[With a shy, downward glance.] 
And—does Batricio know of this? 


Don JUAN 
Yes, and he sulks. . 
He walks apart and swears he has forgot you. 
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AMINTA 
[Pouting. | 
—Forgot me !— 


Don JUAN 
[Pressing her hand to his face.] 
Yes, forgot, as I adore you. 


AMINTA 
How? 


Don JUAN 
[Making to embrace her.| 
With my arms. 


AMINTA 
[Struggling back from him. Putting the back 
of her hand to her forehead in a gesture of 
bewilderment. | 
Now go . . . leave off your silken phrases, sir. 
You make me dizzy with your words... 
[As he comes close to her again.| 
Please go! 


Don JUAN 
Aminta, listen, if you’d seek 
To be assured that what I speak 
Is very truth . . . for women are 
The friends of Truth . . . the Shepherds’ Star 
Shone for a Woman, who gave birth 
To the One God of Truth on earth... 
I am a nobleman: my house began 


wh 
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In the far days when my forefather warriors 

Won Seville from the Moors . . . next to the King 

My father shines in men’s regard and worth 

While in the court his lips speak life and death .. . 
[Pause.] 

As chance would have it, I was riding this way 

When love, in one of his most golden moods, 

Brought you across my passage; I saw, adored, 

And burned, as, in one flash of golden lightning, 

The earth, the sky, the sea, are hurled together .. . 

So swift the action of love’s lightning fell... 

And love for you breathed through my life so largely 

That I must marry you, or cease to live! 

Let the realm’s wrath sing in my ears for this, 

I will brush off their buzzing,—let the King 

Bid “no,” T’ll breast his storm to harbour safely; 

Let, let my father brandish all his angers 

Over my head! I'll marry you, despite 

The realm,—I’ll marry you despite the King,— 

Despite my father’s wrath I’ll marry you: 

[ll marry you in hell’s, earth’s, heaven’s despite... 

Oh, answer yes, or let me die to-night! 


AMINTA 
[Frightened, yet exalted by the sweep of Don 
JuAn’s fire.] 
I do not know what I should say or do! 
You waken realms-in me I never knew, 
Kingdoms of womanhood . . . and yet I’m weak! 
Tell me, is it the truth, or lies, you speak? 
[Clinging to him wildly.] 
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Your lofty words, surely they are no trick 
Of the court’s fashionable rhetoric! .. . 

But words are vain. It is impossible 

Even for the passing of a dream to dwell 

In the sweet heaven you’d build . . . Batricio 
Is my betrothed: he will not let me go. 


Don JUAN 
[Pressing the instant.] 
But see, whether in malice, jest, or hate 
Your bridegroom does not come to consummate 
The marriage rites— 


AMINTA 
Piqued for the hour’s span, 
He mopes apart,—an honest, simple man! 


Don JUAN 
You forgive easily. Give me your hand 
And you will have a noble at command, 
No country bumpkin, absent for a look. 


AMINTA 
[In a last instinctive effort for escape.] 
How delicately, sir, you bait your hook! 


Don JUAN 
I am the one that’s caught. You are the snare. 
[He draws her to himself. He kisses her again 
and again, in the dusk.] 
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AMINTA 
[Slowly yielding.] 
O God, what man is this?—Oh, will you swear 
To follow out each promise to its goal? 


Don JUAN 
I swear with all my body, heart, and soul! 
I swear by your strange, burning body of snow! 


AMINTA 
{ Passionately. | 
May God destroy you if you do not so! 


Don JUAN 
{| Maddened by her passionate response.} 
Oh, if by any chance my word or faith 
Fail you, may God send me a second death 
Flaming for all eternity in hell, 
Thin jets of fire from every pore descried, 
If perfidy or treason in me dwell! 


AMINTA 
Then with these great oaths I become your bride. 


Don JUAN 
You make my soul grow white like God, inside 
Your heaven of gathering arms! 


AMINTA 
[Crying out and sobbing.] 
My life’s life, my soul’s soul! 
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Don JUAN 

[Naively now, like a boy.] 
Aye, my Aminta, white feast of all my eyes! 
Like a small, opened gate of paradise 
To-morrow the court’s life will shine on you. 
On each white, little foot a silver shoe 
Will sit to soft perfection; nails of gold 
And clasps of diamond shall the insteps hold; 
Your throat shall be a prisoner to pearls; 
You'll be a star above a thousand girls; 
And living rings of every kind of stone 
Will weigh your ten, soft, delicate fingers down. 


AMINTA 
[Szwooning. ] 
My body that was mine, my chaste-kept soul 
Be now your body’s body, your soul’s soul! 
My only heaven be, to do your will! 
[She faints in his arms.] 


Don JUAN 
[With a curious guttural sound of passion in 
his voice. | 
Mine now, a handled puppet to control! 
How ill you know the love-rogue of Seville! 
[He carries her out in his arms.] 


Scene IX 


Highway on the coast of Tarragon, ISABELA and 
FABIO come in. 
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_IsABELA 
Soft sleep has poured life back into my body 
And knit my broken ends of weariness 
Into new vigour,—sleep I sought so long; 
That priceless jewel to him who has it not, 
Refuge from the harsh fact of day-to-day, 
The tabernacle of a thousand dreams 
That lend enfranchisement to life’s chained slaves . . . 
Day-veiling night, you draw your sable curtain 
With kindly hands, across an evil world, 
And usher in the ’spousals of the heart 
To happiest, fancied dreams! 


FaBio 
What does this sadness, 
Filling your soul, and shadowing your eyes, 
Avail you, Isabela! Love is the only 
King who thrives on treachery and treason; 
Unhappiness is meat and drink to him: 
He stabs the broken heart with further outrage; 
And when you laugh for joy of him, beware,— 
In a brief space your grief will be as great. 
But look, a storm is blowing up at sea; 
The galleys put in with their purple sails; 
Bubbling the ocean from their prows; they make for 
The inlet over which that tower stands 
Crowning the countryside. 


ISABELA 
Where are we now? 
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FABIo 
In Tarragon. 
But a short passage hence 
Will bring us to Valencia, 
A beautiful city which is 
The very palace of the sun. 
There you may rest yourself a day or two 
Before we set out for Seville, 
The eighth wonder of the world... 
Where, if you’ve lost Octavio, you'll find 
Don Juan, a man more gallant, and of a house 
Of ancient fame . . . so why are you unhappy? 
The King himself will expedite your marriage 
To him—whose father holds the foremost 
Power in the palace. 


ISABELA 

[Disconsolately. | 
I am not sad because I may become 
The wife of Don Juan, for all the world 
Knows he’s of gentle birth,—but I shall weep 
As long as I am living, for the voice 
Of shame that’s sown abroad concerning me, 
And for my lost repute! 


FaBio 
[ Gently.] 
Here comes a fisher girl; in gentle passion 
Breathing forth laments and sighs, and weeping 
As gently ; she intends this way; her eyes 
Swim toward you; while I go and find the dwellers 
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On this sea coast, I’ll leave you two alone 
To be-weep, with tender women’s tears, 


Perhaps a common sorrow. 
[FaBio goes out. TISBEA comes in.]| 


ScENE X 


TISBEA 
Man-giving sea of Spain, 
You swept in waves of fire 
Over that little Troy, 
My hut, and made a pyre 
Of it, to burn from me 
My cool virginity. 


I curse the ship that brought 
Across my bitter ways 

The flame from which I caught 
My life into a blaze. 

I curse the ship that came .. . 

I curse your waves of flame! 


ISABELA 
[To Tispra. ] 
Tell me, my lovely fisher girl, why do you 
Call down curses on the sea, with a voice 
So sweet it makes each curse a benediction? 


TISBEA 
I'd like to heap a thousand maledictions 
Upon your waves, accursed Spanish sea: 
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As I was fishing, guileless, by your shores, 
You brought the ruin of my life to me! 


ISABELA 
Leave off your quarrel with the ocean, girl, 
And tell me where you came from. 


TISBEA 
Do you see that cluster of straw-sloping cabins 
Battered by ocean wind and weather? whose walls 
Stand full of clefts and fissures where the birds 
Seem to find space to build a thousand nests ?— 
In one of those I passed my virgin days ; 
My strength of chastity was clear and strong 
As any valued diamond, till the ocean 
Thrust up an arrogant monster-birth upon me 
Whose impudent and yet soft-stroking words 
Flattered me from my virgin surety 
As the sun’s fierce and fire-abundant rays 
Softens the firmest wax—[whimsically,—dashing her 
hand across her eyes and smiling through her 
tears. | 
Are you Europa, 
The lovely one ?—and does the Bull bear you, too, 
To Seville? 


” 


ISABELA 
I am on my way there to be married—[Sadly] 
Beyond any will of mine. 
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TISBEA 
Oh, if the stain that has been laid against 
My whiteness no more virgin, move your pity, 
And if the shame the sea has cast up on me 
Have place within your heart, give me, then, place 
In your companionship; take me with you 
And I will wait upon you as your slave 
Until the sorrow of this cruel affront 
Stops up my life . . . let me accompany you 
And fling myself at the King’s feet for judgment 
Against the malice of the sea’s deceit . . . 
May alli the waters of the sky descend 
And whelm him under; may the ocean heave 
In one great wave, to claim its spawn again, 
And sweep entirely from the living earth 
This Don Juan Tenorio who betrayed me... 
For I gave meat and shelter to the bad 
Notorious traveller, and the vile guest 
Struck like a viper hidden in the grass. 
With words of sweet espousal he persuaded 
My honour from me,—with solemn promises 
Of holy union that he turned to play— 
And then he and his servant rode away. 
The woman who puts trust in men, sews stitches 
In rotten cloth . . . he used me, cast me by... 
Is it not just that I should cry for judgment? 


ISABELA 
[With a sudden outburst.] 
Hold your tongue, you ill-speaking woman! 
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Go from me, you have given me my death! [subsiding 
—more gently.] 

No, no, your sorrow troubles you so deeply 

I will not blame you. Will you swear to me 

That you have told the truth? 


TISBEA 
It is as true as that heaven bends above me. 


ISABELA 
Alas, for her who puts her trust in men . 
Have you companions for your journey? 


TISBEA 
A fisherman, 
Anfriso,—and my father,—go with me 
To witness to the wrong I have endured. 


IsABELA 
There is no vengeance now that can be great 
Enough to counterpoise my injury ... 
Yes, you and yours may join me, if you will! 


~~ 


Ys 


TISBEA 
The maid who trusts in men thrives always ill! 
[They go out.] 


ScenE XI 


Near the sepulchre of Don GoNzALo DE ULLOA, out- 
skirts of the city of Seville. Catatinén and Don 
JUAN. 
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CATALINON 
Master, we’ve raised the world about our ears. 


Don JUAN 
—Still harping on imaginary fears? 


CATALINON 
I wish 
They were . . . but Octavio will soon have found 
What pirate brought his ship of love a-ground 
In Naples,—Mota, ’scaping by a breath 
The headsman’s axe and the red block of death, 
Will tell how you deceived him as a friend, 
(God cannot let him go so horribly) 
Will tell about his cape you wore to gain 
The full fruition of a dastard end— 
Will tell the story to the King of Spain 
Of how, pretending you were he, you won 
To Dofia Ana’s side, and left undone, 
Despoiled, her womanhood— 


Don Juan 
[Breaking in angrily] 
You donkey, you! 
Another word, my sword shall spit you through! 
[Draws sword.] 


CATALINON 
[Backing away fearsomely.] 
From now on I will keep my tongue as still 
As if a millstone struck me in the mouth. 
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Don JUAN 
[Now playfully. 
Who fed you such a heap of jumbled nonsense? 


CATALINON 
[ Gasping.} 
Nonsense, Master? You know that it is true! 


Don JUAN 
Whether it is or not, I do not care. 
If Mota or Octavio seek me out 
To kill me, does that mean that I’m already 
Dead? . . . not while I have sword-hand left to fight 

with. 
[A pause.] 

Where have you got me lodging? 


CATALINON 
In a side street 
Hidden away and secret. i 


Don JUAN 
Good! 


CATALINON 
[Looking fearfully about.] 
Master, we 
Are near earth that is sacred; there, before us, 
Stands a church; yonder, in the gathering dusk, 
White tombstones glimmer. 
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Don Juan 
Why need I give a thought 
To graveyards yet? That day’s a long way off 
When I'll lie dead in such a place. . . 
Have you seen 
The Bridegroom in the play of “The Two Sisters” 


CATALINON 
I saw how he was always full of care 
And sorrowful. 


Don Juan 
[Gaily.] 
I am the enemy 
Of bridegrooms. . . . [a pause] 
For two weeks Aminta has 
Been the butt of my rare jest. 


CATALINON 
Yes, she was handsomely befooled,— 
They call her “Your ladyship, Dofia Aminta” now. 


Don JUAN 
It was a delicate trick. 


CATALINON 
It was,—for people say 
She never ceases weeping, night or day. 


163 


? 
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Don JUAN 
[Observing for the first time the sepulchre and 
monument of DoN GONZALO DE ULLOA.] 
Whose sepulchre is this? 


CATALINON 
[ Starting. | 
Here Don Gonzalo 
Lies buried. 
Don JUAN 
It was I who made him a dead man. 
What a stately monument they’ve reared him! 


CATALINON 
They reared it up, stone upon weighty stone, 
At the King’s order—what have they lettered on it? 


Don JUAN 

[ Reading.]} 
It says— 
“Here lies a nobleman, who, foully murdered, 
Waits to be revenged upon the traitor 
Who slew him.” This inscription shakes me deep 
With laughter . . . [laughing—to the Statue] 
Grey lad, though you have a beard 
All stone, I'll pluck it to your further insult. 

[Seizing the Statue’s beard.] 


CATALINON 
[Trembling. | 
Don’t pluck it, sir,—there is an ancient proverb 
That says there’s power and danger in plucked beards. 
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Don Juan 

[Continuing to address the Statue—flamboyanily.] 
Old bully, listen to my invitation— 
If you have hearing in those ears of stone; 
Come to my inn to-night and dine with me. 
I hurl defiance in your marble visage ; 
If vengeance seem so sweet, come take it then; 
Although I think you'll have a harder task 
Than ever, fighting with a sword of stone. 


CATALINON 
[Quaking with superstitious fear.]} 
Master, it’s getting darker every instant; 
Let’s go . . . this place is not much to my liking. 


Don JUAN 
[Madly, still to the Statue.] 

The vengeance you would execute on me, 
Old dotard, stretches to eternity, 
And I shall draw full many a jolly breath 
Before we meet, the other side of death. 
There is no man, alive, on earth, I dread,— 
And I have yet to fear a man that’s dead. 
So, if you care to come to-night and dine, 
I'll serve you with cold meat and boiling wine, 
As I have heard men wine and dine in hell! 


CATALINON 
[Shivering with an ague of fear.] 
Master, you speak as if you wove a spell, 
[They go out.] 
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ScENE XII 


Room in an Inn. Two servants setting table for a 
banquet. 
Ist SERVANT 
Who is it comes to dine with Don Juan? 


ZND SERVANT 
God knows . . . at least we’ve set the table right. 


Ist SERVANT 
If I obeyed my feet, I’d take to flight. 


2ND SERVANT 
I feel the same as you. The icy meat 
Is cold as carrion that grave-things eat, 
And the wine bubbles with infernal heat... 
Who ordered this disordered banquet so 
For Don Juan? 


1st SERVANT 
Have patience . . . soon we'll know. 
[Don Juan and CATALINON come in.] 


ScENE XIII 


Don JUAN 
[To CaTALInén ] 
Have you barred and bolted every door? 
They say the Dead can walk through wood and stone, 
And we shall try his power... . 
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CATALINON 
I have obeyed you, sir, as heretofore. 


Don JUAN 
[To servants.] 
Ho, there, bring on the banquet! 


2ND SERVANT 
[Bringing in viands, followed by first servant.] 
Here it is, sir! 


Don JUAN 
Catalinon, sit down! 


CATALINON 
[All a-iremble—placatively. | 
PU—TPll drink a round with you. 
[Takes up goblet, sees wine bubbling strangely 
in it. Sets goblet down in horrified, slow 
fascination. } 


Don JUAN 
[Laughing, but in a stern voice.] 
Sit down, I say! 
[A tremendous knock is heard without. 


CaTALINON 
[Crossing himself.] 
There’s some one . . . knocking .. . 
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Don JUAN 
[Grimly.] 
I can imagine who it is that knocks! 
[To 1st SERVANT.] 
But go and see! 


lst SERVANT 


I'll go and see, sir. 
[He goes.] 


CATALINON 
[His knees jostling together.] 
What if it be—the Statue, come for vengeance? 


Don JUAN 
Then let it be. You have no cause for fear. 

[The 1st SERVANT reappears. He flies as if 
from some feared, invisible pursuit. To 
servant. | 

Who is it? . . . why do you stand there quaking? 

[ist SERVANT tries several times to speak, but 

each time his voice fails him.] 


CATALINON 
His silence witnesses some monstrous evil. 


Don JuAN 
[Half-rising from his seat—violently.] 
He'll find my anger worse than the worst devil. 
[To 1st SERVANT. ] 


Speak . . . answer me . . . what have you seen, you 
fool? 


= 
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Has some flame-eyed inhabitant of hell 

Visited you to dumbness? [After a long pause, dur- 
ing which the servant tries to speak, but cannot. 
To CATALINON, as another tremendous knock is 
heard. | 

You go and see who’s knocking at the door. 

Come on, don’t stand there gaping,—go and see! 


CATALINON 
[Stupified with fright.] 
WHO. «-.ane?’... 


Don JUAN 
[Contemptuously. | 
Yes, you! [zronicaily]} 
Lift up one foot and place it 
Before the other, till you reach the door. 


CATALINON 
I felt the fear of death rise in my throat, 
Bunched in a choking knot, at that first knock. 
It sounded to me like a dreadful summons 
To call my soul forth to eternal torment .. . 
That knock, it is the last thing I would hear. 
[The knock comes for the third time.] 


Don JUAN 
[Inexorably, to CATALINON. | 
Why do you halt? How dare you disobey me? 
: [Don Juan whips out his sword.| 
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CATALINON 
[Moving fearfully and slowly toward the door.| 
Catalinon must do what Catalinon 
Must! ... [Coming to a terrified halt.| But suppose 
the monstrous being 
Has come to wreak God’s wrath on both of us? 
[Don JuAN menaces him again. CATALINON 
scurries toward the door and disappears. 
There is a moment of silence. Then a scuf- 
fling is heard without.]} 


Don JUAN 
[Calling to CATALINON.] 
What’s there? 


CaTALINON 
[In a far, weak voice.]} 
God have mercy and protect me,— 
They are slaying me . . . they hold me fast... 


Don JUAN 
Who holds you fast? who slays you? 
[Starts to go to his valet’s rescue, when the lat- 
ter staggers in, falls, gets up again.]| 
What have you seen there? 


CATALINON 
[ Hysterically.] 
Something seized on me, something held me close 
Yet never touched me with a mortal hand... . 
I looked . . . and blindness fell, black, over me... 
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I swear to God that what I say is true... 
I spoke as in the dark, “Who are you, sir?” 


And It replied . . . [he stumbles in speech] ... and 
fetepied:.0.)= thereto ... :. 
And It struck hard against me... andI saw... 


[His voice fails.] 


Don JUAN 
Who was it that you saw? 


CATALINON 
[In renewed terror.| 
I do not know! 


Don JuAN 
[Scornfully. | 
The wine has mixed your wits up... give me the 
mangle. ..°, 
[He takes the candle out of CATALINON’S hand.] 
You're always like a cackling hen... I'll go 


And see what manner of man—or thing—it is! 


[Don JUAN goes toward the door with the can- 
dle in his left hand, his drawn sword in his 
right. He encounters the Stone Image of 
Don GONZALO, just as it was on the sepul- 
chre. He presents the point of his sword to 
the solemnly, slowly advancing Image. He 
retreats backward, step by  step,—the 
Statue following him to the centre of the 
stage.] 
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ScENE XIV 


Don JUAN 
[As he and the Statue halt—perturbed, for the 
first time.] 
Who comes here? 


Don Gonzato’s STATUE 
[In a hollow, sepulchral voice.] 
It is I? 
Don JUAN 
“T’! Who are you? 


Don GONZALO’S STATUE 
I am the honourable gentleman 
That you invited here to dine with you. 


Don JUAN 
[With all his old self-possession, putting up his 
sword. | 
The table is already set for two, 
But if you bring more of your graveyard cronies 
Let them come in: we'll find a seat for each one. 
Be seated, sir! 
[Don Gonzato’s STATUE seats itself.] 


CATALINON 
[Crossing himself repeatedly. ] 
Now God be near, and guard me! 
Protect me, Saints Panencio and Anton! 
When the Dead banquet it is death they feed on! 
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Don Juan 
[With mock politeness.] 
Be seated, Catalinon. Join our company! 


CATALINON 
No, thank you, sir... [Looking fearfully at the 
STATUE,—continuing, not to offend the latter.] 
I have already dined. 


Don JUAN 
[Laughing, to STATUE.] 
Pardon my servant; he’s a trifle bashful! 


CATALINON 
[ Aside, to Don JuAN.] 
I do not relish eating with the Dead,— 
You dine with your invited guest, instead. 


Don Juan 
[ Aside, to CATALINON. | 
Sit down. You'll know no harm while I am here. 


CATALINON 
[Shivering—aside, to Don JUAN.] 
It makes me think I’m dead—with dead men near. 
[As the two servants set the food before the 
STATUE and Don Juan, they tremble so that 
the dishes ratile.} 


Don JuAN 
[To the servants.] 
—And you, too, all a-sweat! 
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CATALINON 
[ Resuming, aside to Don JuAN.] 
I never dine 
With aught save honest countrymen of mine; 
Strange-looking gentlemen I leave alone— 
Much more a solemn gentleman of stone. 


Don JUAN 
It is a fool’s conceit that makes you shake; 
Or flesh or stone, what are the odds at stake? 


CATALINON 
[Whispering, but rather loudly.] 
His wounds show, sir! 


Don JUAN 
Speak with more courtesy. 


CATALINON 
[To the Status, plucking up a little courage.] 
Sir, does the other country suit you well? 
Is it a good land where you dead folk dwell? 
Do they have rhyme and song among the dead? 
[The StaTuE nods yes.] 


Ist SERVANT 
See, he assents: he nods “yes” with his head. 


CATALINON 
[Growing more bold.| 
—And, tell me, have they lots of wine shops there? 
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If so, does not old Noah sit in one of them, 
Drinking and drinking of the grape’s good blood, 
Trying to drown the memory of the Flood? 


Don JUAN 
[Heartily, liking CaTALINGN’s witticisms—to 
servants. | 
Come, bring us more food to eat, more drink! 


CATALINON 
[Continuing, with a sly glance toward his mas- 
ter ... he sees he is pleasing the latter.] 


—And can’t you sometimes cool your wine with snow, 
Although I’ve heard you drink it hot, below? 

[The StaTvE nods yes.]} 
It’s a good country, then. 


Don JUAN 
[To the STATUE. ] 
If you would like 
To hear a song,—lI’ll have the servants strike 
A tune up. 
[StaTuE nods his head in assent.]} 


2ND SERVANT 
[Now at his full ease at last.] 
He nods “yes.” 


CATALINON 
The nobleman, 
Though dead, knows what is good. 
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[st SERVANT 
He is a friend 
To pleasure, and that proves his noble blood. 


SONG 
[Sung without.] 
Kiss me, sweetheart, while you may,— 
Kiss me, love, with every breath: 
Lose no moment of our day; 
Don’t believe men when they say 
They’ll be faithful unto death! 


Don JUAN 
[Making a motion, for the last time, for Ca- 
TALINON to sit down, which the latter finally 
does. | 


CATALINON 
[Apart.] 
The old dead lad seems rather weak: 
He doesn’t eat; he doesn’t speak. 
My courage comes a little late, 
Yet, trembling still, Pl clean my plate. 
[He devours food with avidity—looks around 
carefully—sees nothing unusual has ensued.| - 
Don Juan and he seem loth 
To drink . . . I’ll make up for them both. 

[He lifts up an immense goblet, with both 
hands. But he stops, thunder-struck, as he 
does so, for, with a simultaneous motion, 
the STATUE does the same, with his goblet, — 
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only he lifts it with one hand, like a gen- 
ileman. | 


CATALINON 
[Finally resuming his drinking, though still 
warily observing the STATUE over the rim 
of his goblet.| 
I fear no more. He drinks like other men. 
[Lustily, to the servants, with Don JuANn’s ap- 
proval. | 
Come, fellows, [pounds table} fill my goblet full again! 


SONG— 
[ Continued. ] 
Put a joy off till the morrow, 
Over-night it may be sorrow: 
Snatch at love that passes soon— 
If the place be opportune! ... 


Kiss me, sweetheart, while you may,— 
Kiss me, dear, with every breath: 

Lose no moment of our day: 

Don’t believe men when they say 
They'll be faithful unto death! 


CATALINON 
Master, how many women have you softened 
To yielding, with that song? 


Don JUAN 
It makes me laugh to count them, Catalinon, 
‘They are so many— 
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Not counting those before my father sent me 
To Italy . . . now, there was Isabela— 
That time we were at Naples— 


CATALINON 
[Impudently. | 
We cannot speak of her as being cheated 
Because I’ve heard she is to marry you 
Soon—but that fisher girl, you paid her well 
With hard coin, for her hospitality 
And harbourage—and—you cheated Dofia Ana— 


Don JuAN ‘ 
[Gripping CATALINON’S wrist so hard the latter 
winces. Aside.| 
Always you prate! The old boy yonder 
Is here perhaps for just that reason—to have 
Revenge,—don’t put the thought into his mind. 
There’s no use meeting danger till it comes. 


CATALINON 
[ Aside. ] a 
Master, your courage is like life itself, 
But you are made of flesh, and he is stone .. . 
The proverb says, “Let well enough alone.” 
[The StaTuE makes signs that it is leaving the 
banquet, and that they should follow.| 


Don JUAN 
[ Aside, to CATALINON. | 
Come, let us leave the table-—the old boy 
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Gives a dumb sign of invitation to us 
To follow him. 


CATALINON 
[Rising—fear sweeping over him again—back- 
ing away and hastily crossing himself.} 
God heap his heaviest malediction on me 
Before I follow that huge, upraised paw 
Of stone, that with one sweep could flail the soul 
Out of my body. 


Don JUAN 
[Flamboyantly.]} 
Follow him, all! 

[CATALINON and the two servants stand hud- 

dled in a group of fear. To STATUE] 
Pil go with you, my bully boy, J’ll show you 
That Don Juan is always Don Juan. 

[Now the Statue, as if changing his purpose, 
—perhaps out of contempt for the fear the 
others show—makes a motion with his hand 
that they may leave. Which they do with a 
laughably concerted rush of alacrity, leav- 
ing Don JuAN alone with the STATUE. ] 


ScENE XV 


Don Juan 
Phantastic vision from another world, 
Ghost, dead man,—what quest was it brought you here? 
If, under torment of enduring fire, 
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You seek your soul’s cure, and my help avails,— 
Say, and I’ll follow out your least injunction! 
Tell me through what sad fate you merit this ?— 
Speak, sir . . . I wait your word. 


Don GONZALO 
[With a voice as from another world. | 
Will you fulfil your word as nobles should? 


Don JUAN 
That’s the one point of honour that I hold: 
The rest is but a cloak for coward’s use 
That honour’s seeming may escape dishonour. 
I'll tip the balance of each word I give 
With bolder action, like a man of blood. 


Don GoNzALo 
Then give me your hand on that: and do not fear. 


Don JUAN 
[Resenting the imputation of fear.] 
What is that thing you utter? Fear, and I? 
I have chased fear around the world and back again 
Till fear himself’s afraid of Don Juan. 
If you caught all the realms of hell together. 
In your one person, I would take your hand. 


Don GONZALO 
Give me your hand and word, then,— 
To-morrow, at the tenth hour, I will set 
My banquet for you, so be sure to come. 
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Don Juan 
There’s no power in the three worlds that can stay me, 
In this earth, heaven, or hell; I’ll be-your guest 
To-morrow, if I must come in the ghost, 
As you have come to me . . . where shall I come? 


Don GONZALO 
To my mortuary chapel. 


Don JUAN 
—Alone? 


Don GONZALO 
No, both of you. 
Fulfil your word as I did mine! 


Don JuAN 

[Violently.] 
I'll keep my word, as I’m Tenorio, 
Don Juan Tenorio! 


Don GONZALO 
[Proudly. | 
—And I, as I’m Ulloa, 
Don Gonzalo de Ulloa! 


Don JUAN 
. [Scornfully.] 
T’ll come with as firm pace as if I used 
Your feet of stone. 
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Don GONZALO 
[His eyes burning.] 
I put all faith in you. 
[Going toward door. 


Don JuAN 
[Changing his mood on the instant to one of 
light grace.| 
Wait, till I light your way! 
]He takes up candle.| 


Don GONZALO 
You need not, sir,— 
I thank you! 
[Step by step, as he entered, the STATUE OF 
Don GoNnzALo goes out backward, with Don 
Juan following him, face to face.] 


ScENE XVI 


And now, alone, in spite of himself, Don JuAN be- 
gins to shake all over with a fear which he cannot stay. 


Don JuAN 
[Solus—trembling violently, as if with ague.} 
I do not fear, yet Fear has found me out: 
But I will grapple with him till I slay him. 
[Striking himself on the chest.] 

Base thing, vile, mortal frame that I inherit, 
Remember you are the body of Don Juan, 

And not some coward soul’s,—remember, too, 
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As long as I am in you, I'll be master. 

Good arm, what would you do now, if an enemy 

Of ours, set on us?—you who used the sword so well. 

God help me!—why, I even call on God! ... 

I’m glad this came after the Statue went 

Else he could publish through the walks of hell 

How he had made me tremble: rillets of sweat 

Run over all my body: a winter frost 

Clutching my guts, contracts my shivering courage. 

When his stone fingers closed about my hand 

I knew the world of shadows crowding close 

Ready to burst in hideous ranks about me. 

He breathed the breath of that dark, other world 

So cold and yet so charnel-hot, the frigid, 

Yet fiery air of hell; his voice spoke IN me: 

It was my soul that listened, not my ears... 

Pah, these are rank growths of imagination: 

Fear, in its very character, is vile, 

But it’s more villainous to fear the dead; 

I am dwelling in a body 

Whose veins and arteries run noble blood,— 

I have pride, and strength of reason, and a soul— 

Then shall I fear a body without life, 

Or soul, or strength of reason! . . . Don Juan, 

Shame on you, that this gave you pause of thought. 

To-morrow I'll go to the Dead Man’s chapel 

And eat his food, and drink his wine of hell 

As deep and well as he . . . and all Seville 

Will stand a-gape, and marvel at my daring! 
[Vigorously, and once more entirely himself, 

Don JUAN goes out.| 
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ScENE XVII 


Palace of the Kine, Seville. The Kine and Don 
Dreco. 


THE KING 
Has Isabela reached Seville? 


Don DtiEco 
Yes, and she is much distressed of heart. 


KING 
Does she not know of the marriage 
Arranged for her, in all points advantageous? 


Don D1Eco 
She mourns because her name grows infamous. 


KING 
She should bewail her loss of chastity 
More than her loss of name ... where have you 
lodged her? 
Don D1Eco 


Sire, in the Convent of de Las Descalzas. 


KING 
Let her come from the Convent to the Palace; 
For the time being she shall wait in tendance 
Upon the Queen. 
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Don DrEco 
Since she has been betrothed to Don Juan 
She asks an audience with your majesty. 


KING 

[Impatiently. } 
I know, I know . . . the lady craves an audience 
To learn exactly what terms of redress 
I mean to grant her for her injured name... 
So go, inform this honour-hungry dame 
I will translate her husband’s banishment 
Into a term of honour,—he shall be 
The Earl of Lebrija from now, forever: 
She lost a Duke, to win an earldom’s name— 
I hope this will restore the lady’s fame .. . 
Your rascal son bristles with business— 
He sends the world to me to ask redress. ° 
If he were as active in the works of God 
As at his Devil’s play, he would be Pope! 


Don DiEeco 
Your Royal Goodness almost equals God’s— 
I kiss your feet for the honour you have done me 
In the person of my son, who knows no honour. 


KING 
Diego, your deserts still run ahead 
Of any favour I can ever show you, 
The services that you have rendered me 
Still in excess thrust up the balanced beam. 
We will recall your erring boy from exile 
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And send him back to govern Lebrija 

To which he went under my banishment. 
And, at the time he marries Isabela, 
We'll hold the spousal rites of Doha Ana— 


Don DtEco 
With—De la Mota—or Octavio? 


KING 
It is not just that Duke Octavio, 
Wronged once himself, 
Should be redresser of another’s wrong. 


Don DrEGo 
But De la Mota slew her father? 


KING 
Dofia Ana, 
With the Queen kneeling in a like petition, 
Has begged that I should grant the Marquis’ pardon. 
She has confessed she sent for him herself 
On that midnight of murder, fearing that 
Her father meant to wed her to another, 
And not to De la Mota, whom she loved. 
Her father set on Mota in the dark— 
He did not know it was her father he fought, 
Till, driven to his own extreme defence, 
He slew him. 


Don DiEco 
But why must Ana raise that first out-cry 
That brought her hapless father to her rescue? 
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KING 
She said she thought for the moment that it was not 
De la Mota, and so she cried for help 
Under the abuse of phantasy. 


Don Disco 

[Perturbed, pondering gravely.] 
There is something strange in this, 
A deeper thing than we have yet come at,— 
For De la Mota, moping in the dungeon, 
Maintains a sullen silence, except to beg, 
With both hands clasped, and anguish in his face, 
One day of freedom, for revenge on—some one! 
Some one he will not name—but men will know— 
And he’ll be willing to return and die. 


KING 
Go, and release him from his prisonment: 
Take one or two with you; effect it quietly. 
Tell him we pardon him his first offence ; 
But let him look to it he meditate 
No other, or we'll leave off clemency. 


Don DiEco 
I think, despite his strangeness, he will obey you. 


KING 
And now I will amend my first resolve: 
We will not wait for Don Juan’s return; 
Ana shall lie in Mota’s arms to-night, 
And he'll forget his strangeness in her love... 
It’s good that old men live to guide and govern. 
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Don DiEco 
Their counsels keep the world from running mad... 
The Marquis will be easily assuaged, 
And Dofia Ana likewise will be glad. 


KING 
But still Octavio’s case remains to settle, 
The Duke is one of those good, stupid men 
Destined to sure unhappiness with women. 
They tell me that his heart boils up with wrath 
At Don Juan. 


Don DrEco 
And with good reason it does. 
I do not wonder that his soul flames high 
Since he has found out that it was my son 
Who brought all this black evil on his head... 
But, by the wounds of God, behold, he comes! 


ScENE XVIII 


DvuKE OcTAvio 
[Rushing in, and flinging himself down at the 
Kine’s feet.] 
Unconquered King, the most insulted man 
In all the world hurls himself at your feet. 


KING 
Rise up again, good Duke, and cover your head. 
What would you of me? 
[Looking uneasily at Don Dreco.] 
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Octavio 
Thus I prostrate myself before you, Sire, 
Begging a boon of you, 
Which the just God in heaven grants already— 
You need but set your seal to it on earth. 


KING 
Duke, if it be a just boon, it is granted 
Already—ask, and I will deal you justice. 


OcTAVIO 

[Jnsanely.] 
O King, you know already, through the letters 
Of your Ambassador—as all the world knows 
Through all the tongues of shame that wag abroad— 
You know how Don Juan Tenorio 
With Spanish arrogance and cruel pride 
Upon a night at Naples, upon a night 
That will live black in me forever,—under 
The cloak of my good name that thought no evil,— 
Defiled the whiteness of a woman’s honour— 


KING 
[Deeply moved by the suffering of the DuxE.] 
My poor, good man, I pray you dwell no more 
On that occasion . . . what is your petition? 


Octavio 
—Permission to meet him in open field 
Defying him because he is a traitor! 
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Don DriEco 
[ Angrily—beside himself.] 
He is no traitor! His blood is clean and honoured... 


KING 
[Swiftly.] 
Don Diego! 


Don DIEGO 
[Restraining himself with difficulty.] 
Your Majesty ! 


OcTAVIO 
[Flashing back.]} 
Who is it dares to give the lie to truth, 
Yes, even in the presence of the King, 
Tell me, who is it dares? ... 


Don D1EcGo 

[Haughtily. | 
A man who does not answer 
Because the King commands him not to answer, 
Who, if the King but gave him leave to answer, 
Would still say naught, but answer with his sword! 


OcTAVIO 
[Marvelling.] 
You are an old man! 
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Don Disco 
[Vigorously.] 
I was in Italy when I was young— 
A time when swords were readier than the tongue; 
We met each other always man to man: 
They knew my sword in Naples and Milan. 


OcTAvIo 
[In angry scorn.| 
Your blood is frosty now, and thick with age— 
Not ‘“‘what I was” avails, but “what I am.” 


Don DiEco 
[Whipping out his rapier.| 
Then WHAT I WAS I AM STILL, now I'll prove it! 
[They start at each other. The KiNG steps be- 
tween the points of their swords,—and, low- 
ering them a little, they fall back on either 
hand. | 


KING 
[With stern command. | 
Hold, put your rapiers back, put them back, I say! 
[Reluctantly they obey.]} 
Good! [To Don Dieco] 
Don Diego, I forbid one word, 
As you have any reverence or respect 
Left, as it seems you have not, for your Sovereign. 
[To the DuxKe.] 

As for you, my Duke, 
After we have arranged your new espousals 


i 
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We'll give you easier opportunity 

To discuss this matter more at leisure... 

But, for the present, I would have you know 

That Don Juan is a gentleman of my court, 

A branch that grows from me—[a pause, haughtily] 
I marvel, sir, 

At your presumption ! 


Octavio 
Your Majesty knows I yield to your commandments— 
Even beyond my flesh and blood I yield. 
Yes, I am most contrite as ’m most injured. 


KING 
[Peremptorily. | 
Come with me, Don Diego. 


Don D1Eco 
[Apart.| 
Oh, my own son, my little, wicked son, 
How ill you pay me for the love I bear you! 


KING 
[Peremptorily, to the DuKE.] 
Duke! 
OcTAvio 
Your Majesty? 
KING 


To-morrow 
We will arrange your marriage. 
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Octavio 
[ Confused. | 
My marriage? ah, yes! arrange it as you will, Sire! 
[The Kine and Don Disco go out. GASENO 
and AMINTA come in. | 


ScENE XIX 


GASENO 
[Aside, to AMINTA. |] 
Perhaps this gentleman can tell us where 
Don Juan Tenorio lives—[To Octavio] Sir, pardon, 
sir! [scraping] 
But is there anywhere about here, sir, 
That well-known nobleman named Don Juan? 


OcTAvio 


[Crisply.] 
Don Juan Tenorio, I presume? 


AMINTA 
[ Naively.] 
Yes, sir, that is the Don Juan we mean, sir! 


Octavio 
[With growing curiosity.] 
Why do you come to find his whereabouts? 


AMINTA 
Briefly, sir, the gentleman is my husband. 
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OcTAVIO 
[With a start.] 
What? 


AMINTA 
[With simplicity.] 
Could you be of the court, and not know that? 


OcTAVvIO 
[With grim humour.] 
Don Juan said nothing to me about it. 


GASENO 
[Incredulous. | 
Could it be possible you do not know? 


OcTAVIO 
[Moved by the man’s simplicity.] 
I swear to God, old man, I do not know. 


GASENO 

Then I will tell you, in a few, plain words; 
Dofita—|[hesitates] Aminta, here, has won great hon- 

Dlinpenart 
Because the two of them—Don Juan and she— 
Are getting married . . . yes, she marries Don Juan,— 
(I do not wonder at your amazement—I myself 
Can scarce believe, at times)—and breaks off with 
Batricio! 
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OcTAvIo 
[Apari.] 
Here is another jest 
Of Don Juan’s. But these simple people come 
To help my vengeance. {To them] State your peti- 
tion! 
I am a courtier at court. 


GASENO 
[ Uneasily. | 
We would either have this marriage take place shortly 
Or lay our case before the King himself. 


Octavio 
I say you have a cause that is all justice. 


GASENO 
There is no doubt that judgment sits with us. 


OcTAvIo 
_[Apari.] 
Tis the occasion of a thousand years 
Hitting upon the ripeness of the hour . . . [To them.] 
Yes—we will hold the marriage here at court. 


AMINTA 
[Dubiously.] 
I hope you mean my marriage, not another’s? 


Octavio 
If you will help me with my stratagem 
We will make sure of that, my hapless girl,— 
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Come, I will have you dressed in courtly fashion, 
Then we will go and see the King together. 


AMINTA 
And you'll procure me Don Juan in marriage? 


Octavio 
By a few strokes of craft it can be done. 


GASENO 
Well, I can be as shifty as the next one. 


Octavio 
[Apart.] 
These simple people will afford me vengeance 
On that vile, traitorous love-rogue, Don Juan! 
[They go out.] 


ScENE XX 


Don JuAN and CATALINON. 


CATALINON 
How did the King receive you? 


Don JUAN 
[Grinning.] 
With more love than my father, 
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CATALINON 
Have you seen Isabela? 


Don JuAN 
[Nonchalantly.] 
Oh, yes, I’ve seen her. 


CATALINON 
How is she? 


Don JUAN 
Like the Angel of the Evangel 
She has no imperfections but perfection. 


CATALINON 
Did she receive you well? 


Don JuAN 
Yes, she forgave me . . 
If you would win a woman’s love, just give her 
Something she can forgive you for, she'll love 
yOu! %'. 
She shone upon me like the evening star 
With soft and tender feminine forgiveness ; 
Her face was like a white rose fresh with dew— 
Touched not with red, but with the shadow of red. 


CATALINON 
[With a pleased grin of relief.] 
In short, you'll marry her to-morrow? 
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Don JUAN 
It will be something new I’ve never done; 
Long have I wooed and won, but never married. 


CATALINON 
If you had only done so in the first place 
You would not have deceived so many women .. . 
For when you once get married, sir, you'll find 
Your ship is laden with so great a cargo 
You cannot tack and veer with every wind, 
You'll steer straight to the port, not lag behind. 


Don JUAN 
God, you begin to be a fool again 
Just when I think you’ve made a start at sense. 


CaTALINON 
I tell you, master, it is well for you 
That you will be a married man to-morrow, 
Because to-day is an unlucky day. 


Don JuAN 
Indeed, what day is it? 


CATALINON 
Tuesday,—and the old proverb says 
“Tuesday is a day for bad beginnings.” 


Don JuAN 
The common people have a crazy brain 
And the fool’s wisdom of their proverbs shows it— 
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I only call that day an evil day, 

Unfortunate, and most detestable, 

On which I have an empty pocketbook. 

Give me a good foundation laid with gold: 
The rest is a man’s own to make or mar... 
For after that the gentleman begins. 


CATALINON 
To-morrow is the wedding, but to-night, 
The feast of the betrothal: you would best 
Let me lay your fine dress out. 


Don JUAN 
Yes, lay my silken best out, but, before that, 
I have another business at hand. 


CATALINON 
Concerning what? 


Don JUAN 
My dinner with the Dead. 


CATALINON 
[Persuasively. | 


You must attend the feast of your betrothal. 


Don JUAN 
Must I not go where I have placed my word? 


CATALINON 
Suppose you break it, will it hurt or hinder? 


oe 
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What can you gain or lose by keeping faith 
With a man made of jasper or of stone? 


_. Don Juan 
Even the Dead would call me despicable. 
A man must keep to every word he gives 
Except to women,—there False matches False. 


CATALINON 

What do you care for a Dead Man’s opinion? .. . 

Come, master, let us get away from here, [perceiving 
that they stand near the mortuary chapel of Gon- 
ZALO | 

For, anyhow, the chapel gate is locked,— 

This is the same place we were at before ... [a bell 
begins monotonously | 

I hear a sleepy bell far off that drones 

As from beneath the ground . . . I am afraid. 


Don JUAN 
Ay, Catalinon, he is always afraid. 
Knock at the gate! 
[The gate swings open of ttself.] 


CATALINON 
As soon as you say “knock” it answers you. 
Any moment something might walk out. 


Don JUAN 
—An honest invitation to come in. 
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CATALINON 
I'll go in if a friar goes before me 
Wearing his robes and sprinkling holy water. 


Don JUAN 
[Impatiently. | 
Follow me and hold your clacking tongue! 


CATALINON 
[Shivering with fear.] 
But talking, master, keeps my courage up, 
And thinking makes it fail. 


Don JUAN 
[Testily.] 
By God, be still! 


CATALINON 
[Praying.] 
God, bring me safely through this dreadful venture 
And I will leave my master’s mad-man service 
And give my days to You—if You require them! 
[They enter at one gate, and are seen passing 
on through another. | 
O master, stay by me! 
I think that something plucked me by the cape. 
[The StatuE or Don GONZALO comes out, as 
before, and meets with Don Juan. | 
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ScenE XXI 


Don JUAN 
Who comes? \ 


Don GONZALO 
Itis 1! 


CATALINON 
[ Quaking violently.} 
Oh, I am dead already—here comes our Dead Man! 


Don GONZALO 
Yes, I am dead. It is my natural state now; 
No man could live with such a wound as this. [Shows 
wound. CATALINON shrinks behind his master.] 
I hardly thought that you would keep your word 
Since your one pleasure is deception, sir! 


Don JUAN 
Surely you did not think I am a coward? 


Don GONZALO 
I did . . . because you ran away that night 
On which you put my age to death. 


Don JUAN 
I fled to escape being known 
And not for any fear: to-night you'll find me 
Ready for any danger . . . tell me swiftly 
Your will. 
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Don GoNzALo 
Merely that I’ve invited you to dine. 


CATALINON 
[Weakly, from behind.] 

Excuse us from your table, sir, to-night. 
Your food is coid, and I observe no kitchen 
To heat it in. 

Don Juan 

[To CaTALINON. ] 

Be quiet! [To Don Gonzato] Then let us dine! 


Don GoNZALO 
To dine, we'll have to lift this burial slab. 


Don JUAN 
I'll tear the tombstones up for seats, if need be. 
[Don Juan and Don Gonzato lift the burial 
slab and place it across two tombstones for 
table. The slab miraculously turns golden.} 


Don GOoNZALO 
You are no coward; you are brave indeed! 


Don Juan 
It is not that I’m more than other men, 
But that I rule my flesh with resolution. 


; CATALINON 
[Losing his fear for the moment in his cupidity.] 
Pst! master, see, the table’s made of gold! 
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Don GONZALO 
Be seated, guests! 


Don JUAN 
I find no chairs to sit on. / 


CATALINON 
[In renewed terror. | 
Here come his two black footmen, bearing chairs. 
[Two black-shrouded figures, bearing chairs, 
come in. | 


Don GONZALO 
[Severely, to CATALINON. | 
Sit down! 


CATALINON 
I, sir—I lunched quite late, sir. 


Don GONZALO 
Don’t answer back! 


CATALINON 

Yes, I won’t answer back, sir. [He sinks into a seat. 
Apart | 

Now may God bring me from this place alive; 

I see it isn’t pleasant, being dead. [Surveying gingerly 
the plate that one of the black mutes sets before 
him] 

What dish is this, sir? 
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Don GONZALO 
A dish of scorpions, 


CATALINON 
[ Placatively.] 
What a dainty dish! 


Don GoNZALO 

[To Don JuAN.] 
This is the favourite food we dead men eat— 
Why don’t you eat? 


Don JUAN 
[Bestirring himself.] 
I'll eat your food 
If you serve all the asps that hell contains. 


Don GoNnzALo 
[To Don Juan.] 
And now I'll have them sing a song for you. 


CATALINON 
[Surreptitiously pouring out his plate of hellish 
food on the ground. | 
What kind of wine do dead men drink? 


Don GONZALO 
Taste and see. 


CATALINON 
[Tasting and spitting.| 
—A bitter drink of gall and vinegar. 
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Don GONZALO 
It is the only wine our presses give. 


SONG 
[Without.] 
Behold the souls whom God has judged 
Beyond the crimes of men: 
They'll see no rest until they’ve paid 
Again and yet again. 


CATALINON 
[ Aside, to Don Juan.] 
I find an evil meaning in that song, 
It’s sung at us. 


Don JUAN 
[Gasping angrily. | 
A living fire from hell 
Clutches my breast. 


SONG 
[ Continued. } 
Though Man walk big about the earth 
It is not fitting he should say 
“T have a long time yet to live,” 
Because the living die each day. 


Don JUAN 
Now that we’ve dined, let’s put the burial slab 
Back where we found it. 
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Don GONZALO 
[Rising, with Don Juan and CaTALINON—in 
a hollow, fearful monotone. | 
Give—me—your—hand—you—do—not—fear—to— 
give—me— 
Your—hand? 


Don JUAN 
[ Disdainfully.] 
Why must you always ask me if I fear? [Gives his 
hand—with a suppressed cry| 
You burn me! do not burn me with your fire! 


Don GoNzALO 
This—is—a—foretaste—of—the—fire—yow ’ll— 
know— 
The—miracles—of—God—are—manifest— 
And—are—past—finding—out—as—they—are— 


many— 

Witness—it—that—you—pay—now—for—your— 
crimes— 

At—a—slain—man’s—hands—the—man—you— 
murdered— 

The—Living—Dead—that—pays—you—in—this— 
fashion— 


Beyond—the—knowledge—of—recorded—time— 

There—is—no—stranger—thing—than—God’s— 
revenge— 

For—your—strange—sins—you—pay—in—a— 
strange—way ! 
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Don JUAN 
[Groaning and swaying. Striving in vain to 
get free of the Statue’s crushing grasp.| 

Alas, a searing fire flows through my body. 

From you—your hand crushes my aching fingers 

Until the blood streams from their bursting ends. 
[Striking suddenly with a dagger in his left hand | 

You monstrous hell-thing, 

Take this in the wound I gave you! [He strikes again 
and again, but the dagger seems only to pierce 
through emptiness | 

It only wounds the unwounded air with blows. [Don 
Juan casts the dagger down—struggles again to 
wrest free, but in vain—with an awful, heart- 
rending cry] 

No more, good God! no more! [i a long cry] 

I swear I did not touch your daughter, sir— 

You came—before—I played the game—quite through! 


Don GONZALO 
That—will—not—save—you—in—your—soul—you— 
did. 
Don JUAN 
[In bitter, extreme agony, yet forcing his voice 
lower. | 

Let me go but a little while . 
I will come back . . . my word, you know, is good. . . 
Iam Don Juan Tenorio . 
A gentleman of the King’s court... 
I will come back ... 
As you’re a Christian, let me die confessed. 
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Don GONZALO 
Upon—the—threshold—oi—eternity— 
It—is—too—late—now—for—-a—good—resolve. 


Don JUAN 
[Suppressing a scream of agony.| 
God, how I burn! God, how the flames melt through 
me! 
They pour like water, yet they spread like fire! 
Peo. die... 
[The Statue oF Don Gonzato leis go. Don 
Juan sinks prone at his feet; then, dying, 
slowly he reaches again for the dagger. He 
half rises to his feet... tottering, he 
makes a last bold thrust at the monster.] 


Don Juan 
Tam myself again! 
I die: but before God and hell and earth, 
With my last breath I perish Don Juan! 
[He falls in a heap, dead.| 


CATALINON 
[Crouching on all fours, gibbering madly.} 
There is no way 
For me 
To flee. 
Death reaches hands of fire 
At me. 
I see 
That I must take the last disaster 
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And perish by my brave and wicked master! 
[But, for all his fear, CATALINON creeps to- 
ward Don Juan’s body, with instinctive 
fidelity, like a dog.| ¢ 


Don GONZALO 
God’s—judgments—never—fall—asleep— 
As—you—sow—so—shall—you—reap— 
God’s—judgments—never—go—a-stray— 
As—you—do—so—shall—you—pay ! 

[With a great succession of thunder-claps the 
mortuary chapel tilts and sinks, as tf dis- 
solving into earth, with Don JuAN lying 
prone, Don Gonzato’s STATUE looming 
huge and upright, the eyes flaming. For the 
moment CATALINON seems to have gone 
under with the chapel. But presently he 
creeps forth as if from a hole in the ground, 
trailing himself along like a wounded ami- 
mal. But he is only hurt by fright.} 


CATALINON 
God save me, what does all this mean? 
What have I done, where been, what seen? 
Each hair stands hard upon my head; 
I have been dining with the Dead... . 
Yet here I’m whole . . . hands, feet, and head, 
Pll crawl, and feel my way about... 
Til seek my master’s father out 
And tell him of this monstrous case ... 
How shall I get out of this place? 
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Saint George and dear Saint Lamb of God, 
Kindly guide my hands and feet, 
Protect me till I find the street. 


ScENE XXII 


At couri—the Kinc and Don D1«Eco. 


Don D1Eco 
I have released the Marquis from his prison,— 
He craves an instant audience with you. 


KING 
The Injured and the Injurer, all shall gather 
Here at my court, and I’ll compound a peace 
Between them . . . go now, and rebuke your son, 
The new-made earl, because he has not heeded 
My summons yet. 
[{Batricio and GASENO come in.] 


ScENE XXIII 


BATRICIO 
[Emboldened by anguish. Kneeling to the Kina.] 
Why, Royal Sire, if I may speak out boldly, 
Do you permit the servants of your court 
To play such impudent tricks on humbler subjects? 


KING 
What impudent tricks? you must expand more widely 
The drift of your complaint. 
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BATRICIO 
I have my witnesses who wait outside .. . 
Don Juan Tenorio came to us 
The night of my betrothal feast; he took 
Advantage of our hospitality 
And used the woman who would have been my wife 
Most vilely. 


ScENE XXIV 


Enter TisBEA, ISABELA, and company. 


TISBEA 

[Kneeling. } 
Sire, if your Royal Highness will not level 
Your bolt of justice at Don Juan’s head, 
From men to God, from God to men [ll cry 
My many woes, until the day I die... 
Half dead from whelming seas, the ocean 
Cast him up at my feet; I pitied him 
And gave him life and hospitable care, 
And, in return, he cast a net of lies 
About me, and deceived me in the name 
Of promised marriage. 


KING 
What do you say, my girl? 


‘TISBEA 
[Glancing toward entrance.] 
Just half the truth: 
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For here come more, I think, who’ll tell the rest. 
{[DuKeE Ocravio and AMINTA come in.| 


ScENE XXV 


AMINTA 
[Looking tearfully about. | 
Where is my husband? 


KING 
[Regarding her steadfastly.| 
And who may your husband be? 


AMINTA 
[ Natvely. | 
Sire, is it possible you do not know? 
He is Don Juan Tenorio. 
I came to court to consummate our spousals. 
In honour he has bound himself to me; 
For he is noble and will not deny 
His plighted faith ...so..... I demand my mar- 
riage! 
{The Marquis DE LA Mota comes in, wildly. | 


ScENE XXVI 


Mota 
[Throwing himself at the K1nc’s feet.] 
Great Sire, the day of truth has dawned at last, 
| The light that succours truth and innocence 
Has dawned upon us, ushering in the day ... 
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Know, Sire, the crime I have been charged with, was 
Committed by Don Juan Tenorio, 

My friend, who caught me in a cruel deceit— 

Who went, wearing my cape, to Dofia Ana, 

Then ran her father through when he was thwarted— 
I have two witnesses outside, to add 

Weight to my words, with truthful testimony 

To this effect ! 


KING 
Each insolent deed of his 
Piles on new, impudent outrage never known before. 
Seize on him straightway; have him put to death! 
This time, despite his broken, aged father, 
Who stands by me in bowed and speechless sorrow, 
Despite his patent of nobility, 
Despite the earldom I’ve conferred upon him, 
I will delay the hand of God no longer! 


Don Dreco 

[In great sorrow.]} 
O King of Kings, accept my most assistance 
In taking him. Let him pay to the hilt 
For his unfilial hate, his monstrous guilt. 
T'll plead no more for him, lest heaven, instead, 
Empty its angers on my guiltless head. . . . 
He has become so black with nameless crimes 
That he’s my child no longer. 


KING 
Let the court guards search the fellow out 
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And bring him here! 

[At this point CaTaLinoOn drags himself in, 
ghost-pale and wearied. They all stop still 
at the extraordinary sight of his appearance, 
as if an apparition had stepped in among 
them. | 


Scene XXVII 


CATALINON 
Most royal, just, and mighty King of Spain— 
Gentlemen, listen to me while I tell 
A story such as since creation’s day 
A world of marvels never knew before; 
Then, after you have heard me, let me die, 
Or live,—it does not matter which it be— 
Already I have smelt the grave and touched 
Upon the edges of eternity... . 
Don Juan, nobleman, a courtier of 
The King’s . . . my former master!'. . . [Halts, then 
resumes | 
After a day of revelry and madness, 
Deceit in love and graceless cozening,— 
Don Juan and I 
Brought up by accident beside Gonzalo’s Statue,— 
By accident, if God knows accident, 
And all be not ordained... . 
My master, in a mad, extravagant mood, 
Plucked, insolent, the Statue’s stony beard 
And urged him, in all hell’s despite, to come 
That night, and wine and dine with him—which (not 
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To weary you with a narration that 

I can resume at greater length) the Thing, 
Somehow got motion in its limbs and did. 

And if God could put motion in these hands, 
These limbs of feeble flesh, why might not hell 
Infuse infernal life in firmer stone! ... 

And now the Statue strode with measured strides 
That rumbled like the thunder in the sky, 
Looking ahead with eyes like lifeless moons .. . 


He dines with us . . . we are invited to 

Dine with him, in return, the night to come... . 

Which was last night . . . thank Christ to-day’s to- 
ay ene 


Filled with a thousand fears I dared not name, 
I begged my master to give up the game... 
He said he only held one virtue 

That he regarded . . . he must keep his word 
With men—excepting women; it was there 
False, with the False, he swore... . 

But—I forget! ... 

We stood before the mortuary chapel .. . 

A far bell droned as if deep under ground 
(Perhaps they held a black mass down in hell 
And some fiend lifted an infernal host). 

My master walked in boldly... . 

(That he was brave 

All hell will now rise up and testify)... . 

We dined . . . a hideous banquet . . . ona slab 
Torn from atomb... . 

Then, as we rose to go, 

The Dead Man reached his hand forth in farewell. . . . 
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As strange, or stranger! 

Even the headsman’s axe 

Had glanced from this man, since he was devoted 
To Heaven’s vengeance only, not to Man’s. 

No earthly punishment 

Could weigh against his evil. ... 

And now we will 

Arrange the weddings that he disarranged— 
Since he is dead who was, alive, the life 

Of all these grievous mishaps and disasters. 


OcTAVIO 
I ask the hand of widowed Isabela. 


Mora 
And I, my cousin Dofia Ana’s hand. 


BATRICIO 
[To AMINTA.] 
Aminta, will you take me back again? 


AMINTA 
I think it was the Devil took me from you. 


TISBEA 
I'll go back to the Tarragonian sea 
And learn to practise kindness toward Anfriso 
Who loves me still as he has always loved me. [Takes 
Anrriso’s hand.] 
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KING 
[From his throne, whither he has proceeded.| 
We will commemorate the monstrous end 
Of Don Juan Tenorio— 


Don DrEeco 
[Interrupting. | 
Tenorio no more, just Don Juan! 
No more a son of mine, but of the Devil’s! 


KING 
[ Resuming. | 
—By carrying the Statue of Ulloa 
Where all the world can see it, to Madrid. 
There it shall gloom in everlasting stone 
As a memorial most marvellous 
Of Don Juan and his just punishment. 


CURTAIN 


FINIS 
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